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The  ooinions  and  conclusions  exnressed  herein  are  tvose  of 
the  individual  student  author  and  do  not  necessarily  reoresent 
the  views  of  either  The  United  States  Army  Command  and  General 
Staff  College  or  any  other  governmental  agency.  References 
to  this  study  should  include  the  foregoing  statement. 


The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  examine  the  doctrine  for 
providing  close  air  support  to  the  field  army  in  the  North 
African,  Mediterranean,  and  Furopean  Theaters  of  Operations 
during  World  War  II.  The  study  attempts  to  show  the  forces 
and  events  which  affected  the  formulation  of  this  doctrine 
of  close  air  support. 

The  study  covers  three  broad  periods:  1 1 )  t^e  early 
developmental  period  of  close  air  support  doctrine,  (2)  the 
first  test  of  doctrine  in  Africa,  and  f  3  'i  the  period  after 
the  radical  change  in  doctrine  which  took  place  in  Africa. 

The  roots  of  the  close  air  support  problems  encountered 
by  the  American  Armv  fight ino-  tvie  Naci  forces  in  World  War  II 
are  found  in  the  early  history  of  American  military  aviation. 

The  American  air  arm  in  World  War  I  had  only  a  few 
months  of  combat  experience.  This  was  enough,  however,  to 
convince  its  leaders  of  the  tremendous  potential  of  aviation 
as  a  weapon  of  war.  One  of  these  leaders  was  General  William 
Mitchell,  who  soon  came  to  believe  that  it  was  possible  for 
an  air  force  alone  to  win  wars  b;  means  of  long  range 
strategic  bombing.  He  felt  that  it  was  necessary  to  have  a 
separate  air  arm  in  order  to  carr'T  out  tMs  type  of  warfare. 
In  his  efforts  to  have  the  air  arm  established  as  a  separate 
force,  General  Mitchell  was  guiltv  of  indiscreet  actions  in 
his  public  utterances,  ^is  court-martial  and  the  resulting 
attitudes  wvich  it  left  within  the  armed  forces  complicated 

i 

the  problem  of  arriving  at  a  satisfactory  integration  of 
air  and  ground  warfare. 
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The  War  Department  doctrine  reflected  the  limited  cap¬ 
ability  of  t'->e  available  aircraft.  The  mission  of  the  air  arm 
was  to  aid  the  advance  of  the  ground  forces.  Meanwhile,  Air 
Coros  doctrine  showed  the  influence  of  General  Mitchell’s 
conceot  of  long  range  bombing  and  strategic  air  warfare. 

With  the  advent  of  the  B-17  bomber  in  the  1^30’s,  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  aircraft  and  doctrine  for  close  suoport  of 
ground  forces  was  to  be  retarded.  Strategic  air  ooerations 
were  given  primary  emphasis. 

The  outbreak  of  World  War  II  found  the  doctrine  of  close 
suoport  to  be  inadequate  and  untested.  Attempts  to  gain 
sufficient  experience  bv  means  of  joint  maneuvers  in  the 
early  I9J4-O  ’  s  were  unsatisfactory  because  of  shortages  of 
equipment  and  trained  personnel.  There  were  also  differences 
between  the  Army  and  Air  Corns  over  the  need  for  close 
air  suoport  and  the  requirements  for  extensive  training 
in  this  area.  Before  the  question  coild  be  resolved,  U.S. 
forces  were  engaged  in  combat  in  Africa  in  la.te  19lx2. 

'  The  basis  of  air-ground  cooperation  for  the  ooerations 
in  Africa  was  found  in  PM  31“ 3!?.  This  document  was  prepared 
from  the  limited  experiences  obtained  from  the  joint  air-ground 
maneuvers  of  the  preceding  year.  The  manual  prescribed  that 
ground  force  commanders  would  control  aviation  assigned  to 
provide  close  suooort  for  the  ground  unit. 

5he  first  test  of  the  doctrine  in  Africa  was  complicated 

» 

by  severe  logistic  and  political  problems.  T^e  U.S.  2d  Coros 
was  committed  over  a  wide  front  alongside  French  and  British 
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forces.  The  air  units  assigned  to  support  2d  Corps  were  not 
adequate  for  waging  a  battle  for  air  superiority  unaided  or 
for  providing  satisfactory  close  air  support.  Provisions  for 
integration  of  total  U.S.  and  Allied  air  effort  were  inadequate. 
The  result  was  a  lack  of  success  in  the  overall  air  effort. 

The  airmen  charged  that  the  lack  of  success  was  due  largely 
to  the  system  of  command  which  permitted  Army  control  of 
supporting  aviation. 

A  reorganization  to  coordinate  the  air  effort  in  February 
19I+2  resulted  in  supporting  air  being  removed  from  ground  force 
control.  The  ground  force  commanders  were  then  to  comolain 
that  they  were  riot  being  properly  supported  by  air.  They  felt 
that  they  were  properly  entitled  to  close  support  and  that 
integration  of  air  and  ground  effort  was  absolutely  essential. 

At  the  completion  of  the  African  Campaign,  the  War 
Department  published  FM  100-20.  This  document  gave  official 
sanction  to  the  independent  role  of  the  Air  Corps.  The 
subsequent  invasion  of  Sicily  got  off  to  a  bad  start  with 
t^e'Air  Corps  conducting  its  operations  without  regard  to 
the  Armv  plan.  Little  progress  was  made  in  integrating  the 
air  an  3  ground  effort  during  the  rest  of  the  campaign  in 
Sicily. 

T  e  fi^st  concrete  step  toward  providing  better  and  more 

closely  integrate!  support  was  taken  after  the  invasion  at 

Salerno,  with  the  integration  of  air  an!  ground  staffs  at 

) 

Fifth  Armv  headquarters.  Progress  after  tMs  was  slow. 


Ground  commanders’  attempts  to  obtain  some  form  of  mission 
control  to  provide  better  integration  of  air  effort  were 
met  bv  Air  Cores  reluctance  to  release  control  of  aircraft 
to  ground  units. 

As  the  war  progressed,  air  commanders  be^an  to  show  a 
greater  interest  in  the  problems  of  close  air  suoport.  Raoid 
strides  were  made  in  the  late  summer  of  IQ/ik  with  the  near 
simultaneous  exoeriments  ivit'o  forward  air  controllers  con¬ 
ducted  in  Italy  and  Normandy.  The  use  of  forward  air  control¬ 
lers  and  other  forms  of  decentralized  air  control  were  re- 
soonsible  for  the  success  of  close  air  suooort  in  late  19lth- 
and  19^5  • 

The  significant  shortcomings  of  the  close  air  suoport 
effort  were  the  lack  of  night  fighters  and  night  intruders, 
the  lack  of  sufficient  reconnaissance  aircraft,  and  the 
failure  to  make  greater  use  of  bombers  in  the  tactical  role. 

T'^e  oroblem  of  vho  should  control  the  air  arm  has  been 

a  paramount  question  throughout  the  Msto^y  of  TJ.S.  military 

aviation.  The  struggle  extended  from  General  Mitchell’s 

early  attsmots  to  free  aviation  from  "round  force  control 

to  the  climax  reached  with  t^e  oublication  of  PM  1)0-20. 

In  striving  to  obtain  its  goal  of  an  indeoendent  mission, 

the  Air  Corns  neglected  its  additional  requirement  of  being 

able  to  support  the  ground  effort.  This  emohasis  on  its 

independent  mission  was  a  maio0  factor  in  its  failure  to 

» 

have  a  well-developed  system  for  providing  close  air  suoport 
at  the  beginning  of  World  War  II. 
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T!~e  failure  of  the  early  air  effort  in  Africa  was  not 
due  to  the  svstsm  of  "round  control  of  succor  tin'"  air.  It 
was  due  to  t'-e  logistic  and  oolitical  croblens  as  well  as 
Air  Corps  doctrine  and  oractices  which  orevented  the  full 
acplication  of  the  Allied  air  effort. 

The  subsequent  declaration  of  indecende^ce  contained 
in  PIvI  100-20  prevented  effective  utilisation  of  air  cower 
in  the  land  battle.  It  ’.vas  not  until  the  air  commanders 
took  a  greater  interest  in  the  needs  for  close  air  sucport 
and  loosened  t'^eir  control  over  air  missions  that  an 
effective  system  of  close  air  support  was  develooed. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  examine  the  doctrine 
for  oroviding  close  air  support  to  the  field  army  in  the 
North  African,  Mediterranean,  and  European  Theaters  of 
Operations  during  World  War  II.  The  study  attemots  to  show 
the  forces  and  events  which  affected  the  formulation  of 
this  doctrine  of  close  air  suonort. 

The  study  covers  three  broad  oeriods:  (1)  the  early 
develoomental  oeriod  of  close  air  suoport  doctrine,  (2)  the 
first  test  of  doctrine  in  Africa,  and  (3)  the  oeriod  after 
the  radical  change  in  loctrine  which  took  olace  in  Africa. 

Because  the  early  history  of  American  air  doctrine  had 
such  an  effect  on  close  air  suooort  doctrine,  it  is  necessary 
to  examine  this  early  history  closely,  and  to  trace  the 
development  of  doctrine  from  the  inf anew  of  air  warfare. 
Considerable  attention  is  also  given  to  the  first  field  test 
of  the  doctrine  in  Africa  where  the  most  significant  change 
in  doctrine  during  the  war  was  made. 
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CHAPTER  I 


BACKGROUND 


Early  Air  Doctrine 

The  airplane  had  made  its  first  significant  aooearance 
as  a  weapon  of  war  in  World  War  I.  The  role  of  the  air  forces 
of  the  belligerents  in  the  war  had  been  a  minor  one.  Aircraft 
were  confined  mostly  to  performing  reconnaissance,  counter  air, 
and  occasional  bombardment  tasks,  with  the  air  arm  usually  oper¬ 
ating  subordinate  to  the  ground  forces.  The  war  ended  before 
aircraft  could  be  emoloyed  with  any  significant  effect.'1' 

Having  invented  the  airplane,  the  United  States  left  to 
others  its  development  and  adaptation  to  military  use.  The 
Army  obtained  its  first  airolane  in  1909  and  olaced  its 
air  arm  under  the  control  of  the  Signal  Cores  where  it  lay 
neglected  for  years. ^  When  World  War  II  started,  the  United 
States  ranked  fourteenth  in  world  air  power,  well  behind  such 

o 

countries  as  Greece  and  Bulgaria. - 

^W.F. Craven  and  Lee  Cate,  The  Army  Air  Forces  in  World  War  II, 
Vol.  I:  Plans  and  Early  Operations  (Chicago:  U.  of  Chicago  Press, 
I9I4-8),  chao.  I,  hereafter  referred  to  as  AAF,  I. 

^Gilbert  Paust,  Fighting  Wings  (New  York:  Duell,  Sloan,  % 
Pearce,  191+ii-),  p.  31. 

3 Ibid • ,  p .  7 • 
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Created  virtually  from  a  zero  base  in  19I7,  the  Army  air 
arm  experienced  a  vast  expansion.  After  seven  months  of  combat 
in  Prance  the  war  ended.  Then  came  swift  ani  virtually  complete 
demobilization  for  the  Air  Service.  The  short  story  of  the  air 
arm  in  the  war  had  been  one  of  promise  rather  than  one  of  any 
significant  achievement 

A  leader  in  the  conduct  of  the  air  war  had  been  Brig. 

Gen.  William  Mitchell,  who  commanded  the  Air  Service  for  the 
First  Army  Group.  Mitchell  had  neither  enough  aircraft  nor 
time  to  thoroughly  test  his  ideas  on  the  use  of  air  nower. 
However,  he  had  been  able  to  exoeriment  with  control  of  rela¬ 
tively  large  numbers  of  aircraft  in  suooort  of  ground  opera¬ 
tions  and  with  bombardment  conducted  aoart  from  the  fishting, 
observation,  and  bombing  squadrons  attached  to  the  various 
corps 

The  British  had  olanned  to  construct  a  large  bomber  fleet 
in  conjunction  with  the  United  States  and  in  1918  created  an 
"Independent  Air  Force"  under  General  Trenchard.  Its  mission 
was  the  strategic  bombardment  of  Germany.  The  armistice  inter¬ 
vened  before  the  plan  could  be  fully  carried  out.^ 

Had  the  war  lasted  long  enough  to  orovide  the  U.S.  Air 
Service  with  some  exoerience  in  a  bombardment  urogram  conducted 
indeoendent  of  the  ground  armies,  its  postwar  history  might 
have  been  far  different.  For  in  the  interim  between  the  two  wars 

W. ,  chap.  I.  $lbld.  ^AAF,  I,  15. 
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the  relative  imoortance  of  such  a  mission  became  the  crucial 
issue  in  the  development  of  air  power.  Advocates  of  an  air 
force  tied  closely  to  ground  forces  could  soeak  authoritatively 
from  experience;  Americans  who  talked  indeoenient  air  warfare 
could  cite  only  theories. ^  This  issue  was  to  have  orofound 
effect  on  the  development  of  air-ground  doctrine. 

Q 

From  1919  to  1939  the  history  of  the  Army  Air  Service0 

was  dominated  by  a  struggle  for  recognition  and  indeoendence 

which  left  a  deeo  imorint  uoon  the  air  organization  and  its 
0 

oersonnel.7  There  seemed  to  be  no  question  as  to  the  need  of 
aviation  in  the  military,  but  just  what  its  olace  should  be 
was  to  be  the  battleground  for  advocates  of  air  cower  like 
General  Mitchell. ^ 

General  Mitchell  and  his  followers  espoused  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  aerial  bombardment  and  strategic  bombing.  In  1921, 
having  successfully  demonstrated  the  vulnerability  of  battle¬ 
ships  to  air  attack,  he  continued  his  camoaign  for  a  separate 

,  11 

air  arm. 

"^Paust,  p.  l6. 

8 

The  name  of  the  U.S.  air  arm  is  frequently  confusing.  It 
has  been  known  in  whole  or  in  part  as  the  Air  Service,  Army  Air 
Corps,  Army  Air  Forces  and  finally,  as  the  Air  Force.  During 
the  WW  II  period  it  will  be  referred  to  as  the  Army  Air  Forces 
or  Air  Force. 

9paust,  o.  17. 

l^AAF  Historical  Office,  The  Official  pictorial  History  of  the 
Army  Air  Forces  (New  York:  Sloan  %  Pearce,  194- 7 ) ,  p.  54-»  ~ 

nIbid.,  p.  60. 
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At  the  same  time,  an  early  air  orophet,  the  Italian 
General  Giulio  Douhet,  writing  in  1921,  held  the  view  that  the 
aerial  force  would  be  the  decisive  force  in  future  wars.  He 
believed  that  victory  would  be  won  by  mass  bombardment  and  that 
a  seoarate  air  arm  to  carry  out  this  mission  was  essential  for 
any  modern  armed  force. ^ 

Influenced  nerhaps  by  the  ideas  of  Trenchard  and  Douhet, 
and  developing  his  own  ideas  on  the  role  of  aviation.  General 
Mitchell,  as  assistant  chief  of  the  Air  Service,  oressed 
vigorously  for  reorganization  of  the  Air  Service  as  a  seoarate 
force.  Pilled  with  missionary  zeal,  he  and  his  followers  spoke 
intemo^rately.  'While  Mitchell  and  his  followers  had  enthus¬ 
iasm,  their  opponents  had  rank.  The  ensuing  controversy  was 
fully  aired  in  oublic,  and  the  resulting  court-martial  of 
General  Mitchell  lQft  an  aftermath  of  bitterness  which  made 

it  more  difficult  to  arrive  at  agreements  and  decisions  regard- 

11 

ing  the  role  of  the  air  arm  in  the  conduct  of  warfare. 

To  the  airmen,  the  basic  issue  was  whether  or  not  the 
airplane  was  simoly  another  weaoon  to  be  emoloyed  by  the  ground 
and  naval  forces  in  fulfilling  their  traditional  missions  or 
a  comoletely  new  force  of  such  oowerful  and  revolutionary 
potential  as  to  require  an  entirelv  new  organization  to  carry 
out  its  mission. ^  They  felt  that  only  by  securing  a  considerable 
measure  of  autonomy,  to  include  its  own  budget,  could  the  Air 

■*-^Gulio  Douhet,  "Air  Warfare,"  C.*cG.S.C.  Library,  M9I1O3 
G9  J .  No  date . 

■^Kent  R.  Greenfield,  AGP  Study  No.  35>  p.l,  hereafter 

referred  to  as  Greenfield. 

xWp.  I.  IQ. 


/ 
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Service  formulate  its  own  doctrine,  develop  equipment  appro¬ 
priate  thereto,  and  direct  its  forces  in  battle. The  example 
of  Great  Britain,  which  had  maintained  the  RAF  independent  of 
the  Army,  strengthened  the  determination  and  aggressiveness 
of  American  advocates  of  air  power. ±a 

PROGRESS  TOWARD  AUTONOMY 

The  first  of  a  long  series  of  bills  supporting  a  separ¬ 
ate  air  force  had  been  introduced  in  Congress  as  earlv  as  March 
1916.  Between  that  date  and  the  National  Security  Act  of  194? » 
some  fifty  similar  bills  were  introduced. ^ 

In  19l8>  President  Wilson  removed  Army  aviation  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Signal  Corps.  It  was  soon  redesignated 
the  Air  Service. In  1926  the  Air  Service  was  redisignated 
the  Air  Corps. ^9  The  General  Headquarters  Air  Force  was  estab¬ 
lished  by  legislation  in  1935*  assuring  the  Air  Force  of  con¬ 
centrating  offensive  aviation  under  central  command  channels 
and  giving  it  a  more  or  less  independent  mission. ^0  In  1941 
the  Army  Air  Forces  was  created,  with  General  H. Arnold  as 
Chief.  General  Arnold  was  made  directlv  responsible  to  the 
Army  Chief  of  Staff,  thereby  enabling  him  to  present  the 
views  of  the  Air  Forces  without  having  to  go  through  inter¬ 
vening  channels.  The  War  Department  was  reorganized  again 

i^Ibid.  l^Greenfield,  p.l. 

-*-?A.  Goldberg,  History  of  the  U.S.Air  Force  (Princeton, 
New  Jersey:  D.Van  Nostrand  Co.,  193?)  p.  1. 

l8AAF,  I,  9.  ^Ibid.,  29.  20Ibid.,  3. 
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in  March  19^4-2  and  the  Air  Forces  became  co-equal  with  the 

Army  Ground  Forces  and  the  Army  Service  Forces.  The  Air  Force 

21 

had  achieved  all  but  virtual  independence . 

AMERICAN  AIR  DOCTRINE 

American  air  doctrine,  like  f-e  Armv  air  arm  itself,  had 
started  from  scratch  in  World  War  I.  General  Mitchell,  as  an 
early  leader  in  t^.e  development  of  air  doctrine,  was  not  alwavs 
consistent  in  his  writings  on  the  use  of  air  power.  But, 
one  axiom  was  to  stand  out  consistently;  and  that  was  that  the 
airplane  was  first  and  last  an  offensive  weapon.  Initially 
he  emphasized  the  importance  of  pursuit  aircraft  to  gain  con¬ 
trol  of  t^e  air.  Bv  193G,  he  had  come  to  consider  that  the 

22 

basis  of  air  force  rower  was  the  bombardment  airplane. 

General  Mitchell  was  not  without  supporters  in  believing 

that  "the  air  force  might  brine:  victory  unaided."2^  General 

Trenchard,  who  commanded  the  RAF  Independent  Force  in  1913, 

envisioned  that  the  long  range  bombing  force  would  be  capable 

of  doing  t^is.  ^  General  Douhet,  in  an  essay  -  entitled  "Command 

of  the  Air,"  wrote  that  armies  and  navies  could  be  mads  helpless 

2$ 

by  strategic  bombing, 

21Ibid.,  p.  11^.  22Ibid. ,  op.  3,  30,  i|.l. 

23 

Roger  Burlingame,  General  Billy  Mitchell  f New  York: 
McGraw-Hill,  195>2 p.  5. 

2^Billv  Mitchell,  Winged  Defense  (New  vork :  Putnam's 
Sons,  1925),  p.  9* 

2^Guilio  Douhet,  The  Command  of  the  Air  (New  Vork : 
Coward-McCowan,  1920'!,  chap.  1. 
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While  Mitchell  was  publicly  airing  his  views  on  air 
power,  official  doctrine  in  the  Army  Field  Service  Regulations 
of  1923  continued  to  stress  that  the  chief  role  of  the  Air 

pZ. 

Service  was  in  suoport  of  ground  forces.  Training  Regula¬ 
tion  ljij.0-15,  "Fundamental  Principles  for  the  Employment  of 
the  Air  Service,"  dated  26  January  1926,  stated  that  the 
organization  and  training  of  air  units  should  be  based  on 
the  fundamental  doctrine  that  their  mission  is  to  aid  the 
ground  forces  to  gain  decisive  success.  Coincidentally, 

General  Mitchell  resigned  from  the  Armv  the  day  after 
TR  I4I4.O—  1^  was  published.  27 

Meanwhile,  Air  Corps  leaders,  apart  from  official 

War  Department  doctrine,  continued  to  envision  for  air 

power  a  more  decisive  role,  consisting  primarily  of  bombard- 

28 

ment  on  independent  operations.  The  depression  of  1929  and 
the  following  years  seriously  limited  funds  for  development 
of  aircraft  and  equipment.  Training  and  air-ground  maneuvers 
were  to  be  quite  restricted  for  the  next  decade. 

By  1931,  lectures  at  the  Air  Cores  Tactical  School 
were  clear  in  stating  that  a  revolution  in  thought  had  taken 
place.  These  lectures  taught  offensive  air  warfare  in  the 
vein  of  General  Mitchell's  pronouncements.  The  three  services 

Lt.  Col.  Donald  O'Connor,  "Historv  of  Close  Air  Support," 

A  study  in  his  files  at  Ft.  Riley,  Kansas,  p.  7. 

27AAF,  I,  45. 

o  Q 

*0 .%G.S .C .Library,  Address,  Chief  of  Army  Air  Corps,  made  at 
1927  Air-ground  Maneuvers,  Ft.  Houston,  Texas.  The  address  is 
contained  in  "Reoort  of  Air-Ground  Maneuvers,  1927,  Fort  Sam 
Houston,  Texas,"  prepared  by  the  Maneuver  Headquarters,  1927 • 
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were  to  coooerate  but  each  vould  have  its  own  oarticular 
mission. ^Incidentally,  t^.e  first  English  translation  of 
Douhet's  "Command  of  the  Air"  was  a  mimeograohed  edition  done 
for  the  Air  Corns  Tactical  School  in  1932.^ 


DOCTRINAL  EVOLUTION  CONTINUES 

Mitchell’s  ideas  on  air  n over  had  raced  ahead  of 

the  technological  develooment  of  his  weapons.  Powever,  bv 

1939  the  weaoon  to  match  the  theories  was  found  when  t^e 

11 

first  B-17  was  successfully  flovn. 

Official  doctrine  of  the  War  Deoav*tment  failed  to  reflect 

the  increased  interest  of  the  Air  Corns  in  the  conduct  of  air 

operations  indeoerdert  of  the  around  forces.  'Primary  emnhasis 

was  still  olaced  on  the  use  of  air  to  suooort  the  advance  of 

the  ground  force.  Occasionally  the^e  was  a  slio  in  official 

doctrine  as  in  t^e  War  Dena^tment  Coast  Artillery  Manual  of 

1913  which  curiously  contained  a  oaravraoh  which  stated  that 

the  o^imary  role  of  air  forces  was  the  destruction  of  enemy 

air  and  the  emoloyment  of  the  air  forces  should  be  in  mass 

12 

in  offensive  action. 

During  the  late  twenties  and  early  thirties,  attack 
aviation  ( aviation  orimarilv  identified  with  suooort  of  ground 

^O’Connor,  "Pistorv  of  Close  Suooort,"  o.  9* 

3°Ibid. ,  o.  8.  31AAF,  I,  6-7. 

3^Louis  Sigaud,  Douhet  and  Aerial  Warfare  ( New  Vork : 
Putnam's  9c  Son,  19)4-1)1  108.  > 
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forces)  had  received  major  attention  in  the  Air  Corns  and  in 
*3  •a 

its  schools.  J  With  the  advent  of  the  B-17,  close  support  of 
ground  forces  was  now,  in  the  words  of  the  historian  of  the 
period,  "to  fall  into  neglect . The  development  of  the 
heavy  bomber  and  its  associated  doctrine  was  to  have  a  retard¬ 
ing  effect  on  all  other  aviation  activities.  The  develoDment 
of  appropriate  attack  aircraft  was  to  be  extremely  slow. 3^ 

In  19)4.0,  the  War  Department  published  Air  Corns  Field 
Manual  1~5»  Employment  of  the  Aviation  of  the  Army.  This 
document  represented,  perhaps,  the  first  break  in  official 
doctrine  in  the  evolution  of  air  power  tactics.  Emerging  here 
for  the  first  time  was  cure  air  power  doctrine.  Close  air 
support  was  still  considered  essential,  but  strategic  use  of 
air  was  emphasized. ^ 

On  December  l6,  19I4-I  the  War  Department  published 

Training  Circular  70,  Army  Air  Forces-Basic  Doctrine,  which 

stated  that  the  basis  of  all  air  power  was  the  bombardment 

aircraft.  Training  Circular  70  recognized  the  support  role 

of  the  Air  Corps  but  emphasized  the  strategic  role.  The  Air 

17 

Corps  was  to  be  preoared  to  carry  out  either  role. 

In  August  lHl-1,  after  the  close  of  the  largest  peacetime 
maneuver  ever  to  be  held  up  to  that  time,  the  War  Department 

33uSAF  Historical  Div.,  "The  Development  of  Air  Doctrine 
in  the  Army  Air  Arm,  1917-19^1, " (USAFHS  No.  89^,  1955,  chan.  III. 

3^-lbid. ,  p.  67.  35Go1  dbere,  o.  I|l|.. 

3^0’Connor,  "History  of  Close  Air  Support,"  o.  10. 

37U.S.,  War  Department,  TC  70,  A^my  A3 r  Forces-Basic 
Doctrine,  lo  December  I9I4.I,  pp.  3,  1|,  8. 
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published  Training  Circular  52,  Employment  of  Aviation  in  Close 
Support  of  Ground  Troops.  It  emphasized  tve  need  for  centra¬ 
lized  control  and  effective  communications  and  liaison,  but 
filled  to  soell  out  how  and  where  this  communication  and  liaison 
vere  to  accur.  It  visualized  bombardment  aviation  as  the 
principal  means  of  support. The  principal  features  of  Training 
Circular  52  were  incorporated  into  Field  Manual  100-15,  Field 
Service  Regulations,  published  in  June  1942.^ 

Field  Manual  100-15  re-emohasized  the  dual  role  of  the 
Air  Forces  in  conducting  strategic  warfare  and  close  support 
of  ground  forces.^®  It  went  on  to  list  the  fundamental  consid¬ 
erations  in  deciding  how  aviation  was  to  be  used  in  support  of 
ground  forces.  These  hinged  on  the  mission,  mobility,  and 
limitations  of  air  forces.  The  primary  mission  of  the  air 
forces  was  to  gain  air  superiority.  Since  aircraft  were  more 
vulnerable  and  less  easily  replaced  than  artillery,  air  "should 


normally  be  employed  on  targets  that  could  not  be  engaged  eff¬ 
ectively  or  overcome  promptly  bv  the  use  of  artillery  alone. 
Field  Manual  100-15  contained  only  broad  statements  of  principle 
on  the  ouestion  of  control  in  combined  air-ground  operations.^"2 


War  Department,  Training  Circular  52, 
Aviation  in  Support  of  Ground  Trooos  (Washington: 
Printing  Office,  29  Aug  Lpl ) ,  po.  1-2,  6-9. 


Employment  of 
Government 


39u . S . ,  War  Department,  Field  Manual  100-15,  Field  Service 
Regulations  (Washington:  Government  Printing  Office,  10  June  I9I4.2), 
chap.  IV. 

Ij-Olbid. ,  op.  7^-76.  ^Greenfield,  p.  3.  ^2FM100-l5,  p.  209. 
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FIELD  MANUAL  31-35 

With  the  publication  of  Field  Manual  31-35*  Aviation 
in  Support  of  Ground  forces,  on  9  Aoril  19^1-2,  the  question 
of  control  was  swelled  out  in  a  little  more  detail.  Within 
the  theater  pool  of  aircraft  an  "air  support  command"  was  to 
be  established.  Such  a  command  would  have  an  organic  obser¬ 
vation  element  with  other  fighter  or  bomber  elements  assigned 
or  attached  to  it  as  determined  necess’rv  bv  autho^itv  at 
higher  levels.^  The  flexibility  of  the  Air  Forces  was  thus 
carefully  assured.  The  control  of  ah  air  supoort  command  was 
vested  in  an  air  commander  who  was  to  be  the  oooosite  number 
to  the  commanding  general  of  a  field  army.^- 

Since  Field  Manual  31-35  was  to  remain  the  only  authorita¬ 
tive  guide  to  tactical  coooeration  between  air  and  ground  until 
the  publication  of  Training  Circular  l7  on  20  Aoril  19^5,  at 
the  close  of  World  War  II,  it  should  be  reviewed  in  some  detail. 

Once  the  air  support  command  had  been  designated  to  be 
attached  to  or  to  suoport  a  soecified  field  army,  the  ground 
force  commander,  in  collaboration  with  the  air  suooort  com¬ 
mander  would  decide  on  the  air  suoport  required.  When  required, 
aviation  units  could  be  allocated  to  suooort  subordinate  ground 
units.  This  designation  for  suoport  would  not  imoly  subordin¬ 
ation  to  the  ground  unit.^  (See  Figure 

^U.S.,  War  Department,  Field  Manual  31-35,  Aviation  in 
Support  of  Ground  Forces  ( Washington :  Government  Printing  Office. 
9  April  19 ij.2),  oar.  2. 

^Tbid.,  op.  6,  12.  ^Ibid. ,  oars.  2,  6. 
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To  assist  in  the  cooperation  at  lower  levels,  the  control 
of  the  air  commander  could  be  decentralized  to  "air  support 
controls"  located  close  to  the  command  posts  of  units  to  which 
supporting  air  units  were  specifically  allocated.  The  commander 
of  the  air  support  control  would  be  the  commander  of  the 
combat  aviation  unit  supporting  that  particular  ground  unit.^5 
Normally  an  air  support  control  would  be  found  opposite  only 
a  corps  headquarters;  however,  an  air  support  control  could 
be  located  at  a  division  headquarters.  This  would  be  more 
normal  in  the.  case  of  the  armored  division.^-7 

An  "air  support  party,"  a  highly  mobile  group  with 
appropriate  communications,  would  be  detailed  to  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  a  supported  ground  unit  for  the  purpose  of  trans¬ 
mitting  only  aporoved  air  support  requests  to  an  air  supoort 
control.  Within  an  army  or  corns,  an  air  sunport  party 
would  rarely  be  detailed  to  a  subordinate  ground  headquarters 
below  that  of  an  infantry  division,  excent  in  the  case  of 
armored  divisions,  where  air  sunport  narties  -would  frequently 
be  detailed  to  the  subordinate  headquarters  of  such  a  division. 
Communication  between  an  air  support  oartv  and  an  air  support 
control  would  alwavs  be  direct,  usi^g  their  own  organic  communications 

The  number  of  parties  to  be  olaced  with  a  division  would  depend 

Ll8 

upon  the  situation. 

To  request  air  support  a  unit  would  go  through  normal  command 
channels.  The  request  would  continue  unward  until  it  reached  a 

46  Ibid.,  par.  107.  1+7  Ibid. ,  pp.  4-5.  ^8Ibid.,  pars.  7,109. 
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command  post  where  there  was  an  air  suoport  party.  Here  the 
air  support  officer  would  advise  the  ground  commander  of  the 
practicability  of  the  mission.  If  the  ground  commander 
approved  the  request  it  would  be  forwarded  to  the  air  suoport 
control.  At  the  control  the  air  support  officer  would  eval¬ 
uate  the  request  in  collaboration  with  the  ground  force 
commander.  The  decision  as  to  whether  or  not  tve  air  supoort 
mission  would  be  ordered  rested  with  the  ground  force  commander 
who  should  give  full  consideration  to  the  advice  of  the  air 
supoort  commander.  If  the  request  was  aporoved  bv  the  ground 
commander,  the  air  support  control  commander  would  forward  an 
attack  order  directly  to  the  airfield  of  the  supoorting  air 
unit.  Once  the  aircraft  were  in  flight,  tde^  would  be  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  air  support  control  or  occasionally  by  the 
air  support  party  who  would  guide  the  aircraft  to  the  target. 

It  was  also  visualized  that  observation  aircraft  could 

iiQ 

enter  the  control  net  and  guide  the  aircraft  to  the  target. ^ 
Control  of  supporting  aviation  was  kept  under  the  air 
commander.  Aviation  was  centralized  at  the  highest  practic¬ 
able  level.  Only  the  air  commander  could  issue  an  order  to 
an  air  unit.  However,  the  ground  commander  could  issue  an 
order  to  the  air  commander  if  he  desired  a  mission  flown. 

The  ground  force  commander,  who  would  usually  be  the  field 
army  commander,  was  to  decide,  in  collaboration  with  the 
air  support  commander,  on  the  amount  of  suooort  required. 


Ibid.,  pars.  37,107,109 


Ibid. ,  oars.  12,  37 


The  ground  commander’s  decision  on  priority  of  targets  was 
to  be  final. This  system  of  oarallel  chain  of  command  was 
to  establish  the  necessary  liaison  for  coordination  and 
advising  and  to  provide  a  rapid  means  of  rendering  close 
support. 

Provisions  for  communications  were  vague  as  adequate 
communications  equipment  was  not  then  available.  It  was 
visualized  that  radio  communications  would  be  used  between 
aircraft  and  the  air  support  control  and  party  with  the 
air  force  being  responsible  for  this  communications. 

Means  of  identification  and  communications  between 
ground  forces  and  aircraft  in  flight  was  of  necessity  quite 
general  and  tentative  due  to  a  lack  of  exoerience  in  this 
area.  The  manual  cautioned  that  limited  success  had  beer, 
achieved  with  panels,  ovrotech  ics,  smoke,  vehicle  markings, 
and  the  use  of  bomb  safety  lines. 53  Imorovement  was  to  come 
only  with  experience. 

In  brief.  Field  Manual  31-35  provided  for  an  air  suoport 

command  to  support  a  field  army.  The  commander  of  this  air 

unit  would  act  as  an  adviser  to  the  ground  commander.  Authority 

could  be  delegated  to  an  air  suooort  control  which  would  function 

opposite  a  corps  or  division  headeuarter s .  To  act  as  liaison 

and  to  transmit  requests  to  air  support  control  from  a  division 

or  regiment,  a  highly  mobile  group  called  an  air  support  party 

would  be  used.  Air  support  parties  would  forward  aporoved 

» 

requests  to  air  suoport  control.  If  approved  bv  the  ground 

^1Ibid. ,  par.  31.  ^2Ibid.,  pars.  102,106,107.  ^3Ibld.,P.  18 
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force  commander  in  conjunction  with  the  air  support  officer, 
the  request  would  be  sent  to  an  air  unit  as  an  order  by  the 
air  support  officer. 

Since  only  observation  aircraft  would  be  organic  to  the 
air  support  command,  flexibility  in  the  use  of  air  oower  was 
assured  as  units  could  be  shifted  as  needed  by  the  theater 
commander,  who  could  assign  or  attach  bombardment  aircraft  or 
other  type  aircraft  as  the  situation  warranted.  When  the 
theater  commander  felt  the  situation  warranted  aviation 
to  be  used  in  support  of  an  army,  he  wouli  assign  or  attach 
aviation  units  to  the  air  support  command  supporting  the  army. 
These  units  would  then  be  used  to  assist  in  accomplishment  of 
the  army  mission.  The  reverse  of  course  would  also  be  true.^ 

AIR-GROUND  TRAINING  PRIOR  TO  COMBAT 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  air- ground  maneuver 
held  at  San  Antonio  in  1927  was  the  provision  for  aerial 
demonstrations  to  be  conducted  at  various  posts  along  the 
routes  of  the  planes  as  they  assembled  on  San  Antonio  from 
around  the  country.  Demonstrat ions  were  scheduled  for  Fort 
Riley,  Fort  Sill,  Fort  Leavenworth,  and  Fort  Benninpr.  A 
final  demonstration  was  to  be  given  at  San  Antonio  after 
the  maneuvers.  The  demonstration  at  Fort  Leavenworth  had  to 
be  cancelled  because  the  air  field  was  flooded.  The  demon¬ 
strations  consisted  of  attacks  on  convoys,  bombing,  aerial 

a. 


Ibid.,  pars  2,  I4.,  5,  7,  V,  109 
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combat,  day  and  ninht  photography,  and  layinrr  of  a  smoke 

55 

screen,^ 

A  few  years  later  training  was  greatly  curtailed  by  the 
onset  of  th'-  deoression  and  the  subsequent  lack  of  training 
funds.  Large  scale  maneubers  were  not  resumed  until  war  clouds 
had  again  gathered  over  Eurooe.  Air  units  participating  in 
maneuvers  during  this  period  consisted  primarily  of  National 
Guard  observation  squadrons  with  only  an  occasional  Air  Corps 
bombardment  or  oursuit  unit.  Equioment ,  esoecially  radios, 
was  found  to  be  obsolete  and  unreliable,  making  control 
difficult 

After  war  had  broken  out  in  Europe,  extensive  air 

support  tests  were  scheduled  for  the  period  of  February  to 

June  I9I-I .  Shortages  of  equioment  and  units,  and  deficiencies 

in  trainin'-  limited  the  scone  of  the  tests,  however,  the 

57 

Droblem  was  thoroughly  studied.  As  a  result  of  the  tests, 
the  Air  Force  created  air  suoport  commands  which  wo\ild  control 
all  aviation  formerly  allotted  to  ground  units.  After  the  man¬ 
euvers,  the  War  Department  issued  ^raining  Circular  52,  entitled 
Employment  of  Aviation  in  Support  of  Ground  Trooos ,  wh i ch 
incorporated  the  use  of  air  suooort  commands.'’® 


^Maneuver  Headquarters,  "Report  of  Air-Ground  Maneuvers,  1927, 
Fort  Sam  Houston,  Texas,"  1927,  Annex  C. 

^Reports  of  the  First,  Second,  and  Third. Army  Maneuvers  for 

1939,  19^,  and  Ilia. 

57 

Robert  palmer,  K.R.  Greqnfiald,  and  E.I.  Wilev,  The 
Organization  of  Ground  Combat  Trooos  (Washington:  U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  19^4-7  ) ,  109 . 

^8Ibid. 
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On  3  July  1941,  a  few  weeks  after  the  autonomy  of.  the 
Air  Forces  was  regularized  by  reorsanization,  General  Head¬ 
quarters  (GHQ)  under  General  L.  McNair  became  responsible 
for  combined  air- ground  training.^  The  field  of  responsibility 
of  General  McNair  had  been  outlined  earlier  when  the  War 
Department  G-3,  an  Air  Corns  officer,  had  prepared  a  memor¬ 
andum  listing  six  kinds  of  aviation  support  for  ground 
troops:  (1)  close,  direct-support  fire  missions  on  the  immed¬ 
iate  front  of  ground  troops,  (2^  air  defense  of  friendly  troops 
and  installations  in  the  combat  zone,  (3)  reconnaissance  and 
observation,  (4)  air  attacks  against  targets  in  hostile  rear 
areas,  (5)  support  of  parachute  trooos  and  air  infantry,  and 

(6)  liaison. 

Of  these  items,  the  first  three  were  to  constitute  the 
substance  of  the  air  support  problem.  The  fourth  involved 
less  coordination  between  air  and  ground  forces.  The  others 
were  to  present  fewer  problems.  The  sta<?e  was  now  set  for 
an  even  greater  air-ground  test  to  be  held  in  the  fall  of  194-1* 

Confronted  with  the  new  air  suoport  commands,  ground 
commanders  were  quick  to  express  their  dissatisfaction.  Their 
feelings  were  reinforced  bv  reports  received  by  the  ’’rar  Depart¬ 
ment  G-2  indicating  that  the  RAF  in  the  diddle  East  had  con¬ 
spicuously  failed  to  support  ground  troops.  T^e  British  had 
been  disastrously  defeated  bv  Rommel  in  the  soring  of  194-1* 
and  one  cause  of  their  weakness  was  held  to  be  the  separation 


59 


60 


Ibid. ,  p.  100 


Ibid.,  op.  101-102 
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both  in  training  and  in  combat  between  the  British  Army  and 
the  RAF.61 

General  McNair  expressed  his  dissatisfaction  with  the 
air  support  command.  The  placing  of  all  suonort  aviation 
in  "air  support  commands,"  he  wrote,  "is  one  more  step  in 
the  seoaration  of  the  air  from  the  rest  of  the  army.  What 
may  be  the  result  is  hard  to  or edict,  but  it  seems  quite 
unlikely  that  it  will  facilitate  the  interworking  of  air 
and  ground. "62 

In  the  September  and  November  maneuvers  in  Louisiana  and 
the  Carolinas  in  19ldl,  the  number  of  aircraft  oa^ticioating  was 
low  in  orooortidn  to  the  number  of  trooos  engaged.6-^  General 
Arnold,  Chief  of  the  Army  Air  Forces,  noted  several  weak¬ 
nesses  to  include  the  undue  length  of  communications  channels 
between  the  ground  commander’s  request  for  supoort  and  its 
delivery  by  the  air  unit.6^  After  the  maneuvers  the  Air  Force 
vigorously  insisted  on  the  arrangement  of  air  suonort  commands 
whereby  corps  and  lover  commanders  could  request  but  could  not 
order  the  corre spend  Log  air  supoort  officer  to  give  suaoort. 

The  orinciple  of  air  suooort  commands  was  incoroorated  in 
Field  Manual  31~35>  published  four  months  later. 6^ 

6lIbld. ,  pp.  111-12;  Denis  Richards  and  Hilary  Saunders, 
Royal  Air  Force  1939~19li5( London :  Her  Maiestv’s  Stationery 
Office,  19^T,PV  1^7. 

62Palmer,  p.  108.  ^ibid. ,  p.  no. 

^Ibid.  k^jbid. ,  po .  110,*  112-13. 
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The  problem  of  combined  air-ground  traini^rr  was  over¬ 
shadowed  in  19l|.2  by  the  U.S.  entry  into  the  war  and  the  subse¬ 
quent  rapid  expansion  of  the  armed  forces.  In  writing  about 
the  failure  of  the  Air  Forces  to  cooperate  in  .joint  training 
in  19Jq2,  General  McNair  freely  expressed  his  aooreciation  of 
the  problems  tKey  faced.  The  decision  had  been  made  to  emoloy 

air  power  in  Europe  on  a  large  scale  before  any  extensive  emoloy- 

66 

ment  of  around  forces.  Their  nroblem  of  exoansion  was  stag¬ 
gering.  At  the  end  of  19lul  the  Air  Forces  numbered  360,000. 

/  67 

One  year  later  they  numbered  1,600,000  officers  and  men. 

In  Aoril  19i|.2,  Army  Ground  Forces  published  its  19I4.2 
program  for  joint  air-ground  traini^"  wMch  contemolated  the 
training  of  air  forces  as  well  as  ground  forces.  This  comore- 
hensive  training  program  was  to  be  culminated  by  joint  corns 
maneuvers  throughout  the  remain ler  of  the  vear.^ 

The  Army  Air  Forces  initially  scheduled  five  air  suooort 
commands  and  I4.OO  aircraft  to  suooort  the  maneuvers.  Soon, 
priority  commitments  and  sp  ecial  diversion  of  aircraft  severely 
limited  the  number  of  aircraft  provided  for  joint  training. 
Commanders  of  the  2d  and  3d  Armies  reported  that  the  joint 
maneuvers  had  been  inconclusive  because  of  limited  participation 

.  1.  Wiley,  R.R.  Calmer,  and  W.R.Keast,  The  Procurement  and 
Training  of  Ground  Combat  Trooo3  (Washington:  Government 
Printing  Office,  19ix8),  dp.  15,  21-28. 

^ Ibid. ,  p.  22. 

6  8 

u ^Letter,  AGF  to  CG's,  sub.:  Critioue  and  Training  Directive 
for  the  period  1  June-31  October  10[l2,  dated  23  Aoril  19l|.2, 
cited  by  Greenfield,  p.  9* 
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by  air  units,  and  then,  with  only  substitute  equipment. 

Tests  were  conducted  at  Fort  Benning  in  19^2  to  study 
the  problem  of  identification  of  friendly  ground  forces  from 
the  air. However,  this  involved  only  a  few  troops  and  aircraft. 

A  large  scale  demonstration  involving  one  corps  of  ground 
troops  was  held  at  Fort  Benning  in  June  for  commanders  and  staff 
officers  of  armies,  corns,  and  divisions  assembled  from  all  over 
the  country  to  show  methods  and  technioues  of  air  suooort  of 
ground  troops.  The  viewing  officers  enlarged  their  knowledge, 
but  they  had  little  opportunity  to  out  it  into  practice  in 
the  air-ground  maneuvers  scheduled  for  that  fall.7'*' 

The  training  value  of  the  demonstration  was  limited  by 

difficulties  within  the  supporting  air  organization.  The 

organization  of  the  air  units  for  the  demonstration  was  impeded, 

according  to  the  report  of  the  air  commander,  by  "numerous 

changes  in  air  units  assigned,  poor  status  of  training,  and 

7  2 

absence  or  inadequacy  of  vital  equipment."' 

General  McNair  issued  a  critique  in  which  he  declared 
that  the  demonstrations  had  clearly  indicated  the  need  of 
further  air- ground  training.  When  t^e  air  officer  had 
sought  to  hav°  a  declaration  made  that  support  aviation 

^9Greenf ield,  pp.  13-15. 

7®U.S.,  War  Department,  Training  Circular  56,  Air- Ground 
Visual  Communications  (Washington:  Government  Printing  Office, 

19  August  I9H2 \ ,  p .  1 . 

71Wiley,  p.  lj.12. 

"^Report  of  the  Third  Demonstration  Air  Task  Force(Prov.) 
sub:  Air-Ground  Demonstration,  Ft.  Benning,  June  11-13,  19lj2, 
pars.  3 >  9a,  9b,  cited  by  Greenfield,  o.  11. 
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would  not  be  assigned  to,  attached  to,  or  otherwise  placed 
under  tve  control  of  ground  commanders.  General  McNair  re¬ 
peated  the  content  of  PM  31**35:  "An  air  support  command  is 

habitually  attached  to  or  supports  an  army  in  a  theater  of 
73 

operations . ” 

The  results  of  the  air-ground  training  under  the  194-2 
training  program  were  disappointing  to  ground  commanders. 

The  program  was  doomed  to  failure  in  the  absence  of  airplanes, 
equipment,  and  trained  air  personnel.  General  McNair  had 
hoped  that  the  194-2  trainin'?  program  would  wield,  besides 
training  for  ground  forces,  enough  .joint  training  to  permit 
a  revision  of  the  doctrines  formulated  in  FM  31-35  if 
found  necessary.  He  was  to  be  disappointed.  His  commanders 
reported  unanimously  that  the  tests  afforded  by  the  man¬ 
euvers  were  too  inconclusive  to  warrant  changes  in  FM  31-35.^ 
The  divisions  that  went  to  Africa  in  November  194-2 
had  only  incidental  training  with  air.  Dissatisfaction 
with  air  support  in  Africa  was  reported  in  December  194-2  by 
Brig.  Gen.  Paul  Robinett,  Commanding  General,  Combat  Command 
B  of  the  1st  Armored  Division,  operating  with  the  British 
First  Army  in  Tunisia.  General  Robinett  wrote  a  personal 
letter  to  General  Marshall  in  which  he  stated  that  the 
Germans  knew  how  to  use  air  support  and  that  the  Americans 
did  not.7^ 

General  McNair,  responsible  for  air-ground  training,  had 
accepted  the  statements  of  the  *Air  Forces  for  the  reason  for 


73 


7^Ibld.,pp. 18-19.  7^Ibid.,  P.  19- 


Greenfield,  p.12. 


inadequate  support.  Nevertheless,  a  fear  grew  up  within  the 
Army  Ground  Forces  that  the  subordination  of  the  joint 
training  was  due  to  a  system  of  thought  in  the  Army  Air 
Forces  in  which  direct  cooperation  with  "round  forces  was 
regarded  as  unimportant  and  unnecessary.  Brig.  Gen.  William 
Lynd,  an  air  officer  at  General  Headquarters,  who  had  drafted 
PM  31-35,  in  writing  to  General  McNair  about  the  Fort  Eenning 
air-ground  demonstration  in  19I4.2,  noted  that  "for  this  demon¬ 
stration  for  which  any  and  every  unit  in  the  country  should 
have  been  available,  it  was  necessary  to  call  upon  the  Navy 
in  order  to  obtain  even  one  full  squadron  of  dive  bombardment.... 
Out  of  the  seventy-five  air  generals  now  in  the  Army,  General 
Rudolph  and  myself  wer=  the  only  two  present.  Although  ex¬ 
cellent  reasons  may  be  advanced  for  the  absence  of  all  others, 
this  is  actually  a  true  indication  of  the  interest  of  the  air 
forces  in  air  support."^ 

The  opinion  expressed  by  General  Lynd  was  strengthened 
not  only  by  the  lack  of  support  aviation  for  the  fall  maneuv¬ 
ers,  but  by  other  indications  which  confirmed  the  feeling 
that  the  need  for  air-ground  training  was  not  taken  too 
seriously  bv  the  Air  Staff  in  Washington.  For  examole,  the 
Commanding  General  of  a  cavalry  division  made  an  arrangement 
with  the  air  commander  of  a  neighboring  base  to  have  heavy 
bombers  fly  over  ground  troops  in  training,  with  the  express 
understanding  that  the  bombers  would  not  be  diverted  for  their 

^Letter,  Gen.  Lynd  to  Gen.  McNair,  sub:  Air- ground 
Demonstration,  Fort  Benning,  19<Tunel9l+2,  cited  by  Greenfield,  p.20. 
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own  training  mission.  When  he  sought  approval  of  this 
arrangement  through  Army  Ground  Forces,  the  Air  Forces  with¬ 
held  approval  on  the  grounds  that  the  ’heavy  bombardment 
training  program  was  too  intensive  to  permit  any  interfer¬ 
ences."^ 

Other  factors  which  influenced  the  opinion  of  Army 

Ground  Forces  of  the  lack  of  cooperation  from  the  Air  Forces 

was  the  resentment  over  aggressiveness  of  the  Air  Forces  in 

pressing  the  advantages  given  it  by  preferential  policies, 

particularly  in  the  assignment  of  high  quality  personnel, 

recruitment  of  personnel  from  the  army  ranks  for  flying 

training,  and  the  attempt  by  t^e  Air  Forces  to  prevent 

inclusion  of  organic  observation  aircraft  in  field  artillery 
78 

units. 

In  summary,  the  impression  was  that  the  Army  Air  Forces 
was  moving  away  from  any  policy  of  close  cooperation  with  the 

ground  forces. 

—  1 

Third  Indorsement,  Army  Air  Forces,  5  Dec  191-1-2,  on 
letter  of  1st  Cav.  Division,  6  Nov  19k2,  sub:  Air-ground 
Training,  cited  by  Greenfield,  p.  21. 

^Wiley,  pp.  15,  21-28;  Greenfield,  p.  21. 


CHAPTER  II 


NORTH  AFRICA 

Torch 

The  first  American  soldiers  going  into  action  in  the 
European  Theater  waded  through  the  surf  to  the  beaches  of 
Africa  before  dawn  on  8  November  19)4.2.  Allied  strategy 
called  for  Operation  TORCH,  as  the  landing  was  called,  to 
effect  the  seizure  of  French  Mediterranean  territories  in 
Africa  so  as  to  safeguard  suoolv  lines  through  Gibraltar, 
hasten  the  downfall  of  rtommel ' s  forces  being  driven  out 
of  Egypt  by  General  Montgomery's  8th  Army,  and  to  helo 
relieve  the  pressure  on  the  Russians  wvo  were  soon  to  be 
engaged  in  the  defense  of  Stalingrad.'1' 

The  invasion  plan  called  for  three  task  forces  comoosed 
of  British  and  American  trooos  to  land  at  Casablanca,  Oran, 
and  Algiers.  General  Eisenhower,  as  commander  of  Allied  Forces 
Headquarters,  was  to  be  supreme  commander.  Lt.  Gen.  Kenneth 
Anderson  (British >  was  to  be  in  command  of  the  British  ground 
forces.  It  was  olanned  that  the  American  trooos  at  Casablanca 
and  Oran  would  link  up  and  then  guard  the  border  of  Soanish 

^Gen.D.D.  Eisenhower,  Crusade  in  Europe  (New  York:  Doubledav 
Co.,  1952),  pp.  14.9-9)4-;  C.*;G.S.C.  Library,  9 Ii0.51i23,  "The  War 
In  North  Africa,"  oreoared  for  use  at  TTSMA  by  the  Dent,  of  MAhE, 
1951,  Part  2.  T^e  discussion  of  TORCH  in  tMs  oaragraph  and  thos 
that  follow  is  taken  from  these  two  references  excent  where 
specific  references  are  indicated. 
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Morocco  to  prevent  interference  by  Franco  or  the  Nazis  from 
that  direction.  General  Anderson's  forces  landing  at  Algiers 
would  push  east  to  Tunisia  to  eventually  link  up  with  General. 
Montgomery.  (See  Figure  1.) 

General  Eisenhower  had  wanted  a  single  air  force  commander, 

but  he  was  prevailed  upon  by  the  arguments  of  the  airmen  that 

because  the  projected  use  of  the  U.S.  and  British  Air  Forces 

involved  such  a  wide  geographic  dispersion,  a  unified  command 

would  be  impractical.  The  air  plan  called  for  two  separate 

units.  These  commands  were  separate  as  to  tasks,  nationalities, 

and  areas  of  responsibility  and  operations,  corresponding  in 

general  to  the  projected  division  of  the  ground  force s--that  is, 

the  British  in  Tunisia  and  the  Americans  in  Morocco.  Both  were 

to  be  directly  responsible  to  General  Eisenhower.  The  12th 

Air  Force  under  Brig.  Gen.  James  Doolittle,  and  the  RAF  Eastern 

Air  Command  under  Air  Marshal  William  Welsh,  would  provide  the 

« 

requisite  air  support  for  their  respective  national  forces. 

To  coordinate  the  two  air  forces,  an  assistant  and  deputy 
assistant  chief  of  staff  for  air  were  included  in  Eisenhower's 
staff.  In  General  Eisenhower's  view,  the  responsibilities  of 
reinforcing  one  command  from  another  as  need  arose,  of  concen¬ 
trating  air  strength  in  certain  parts  when  necessary,  and  of 

2 

insuring  centralized  direction  and  control  lay  with  him. 

2 

W.F. Craven  %  J.L.Cate,  Army  Air  Forces  in  World  War  II 
Vol.  II :Europe-Torch  to  Polntblank( Chicago t  U.  of  Chicago  Press, 

I9I4.9 )»  pT  53 »  hereafter  referred  to  as  AAF,  II;  C  .SeG.S  .C  .Archives, 
Hereafter  referred  to  as  CGSCA,  S7290,  Commander  in  Chief (Eisenhower ) , 
"Report  on  Operation  TORCH" (S),  19^3 • 
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The  12th  Air. Force,  comprised  'rincioally  of  units  orev- 

iouslv  designated  for  the  general  ouroose  of  cross-Channel 

invasion,  was  hastily  assembled  from  England  and  elsewhere. 

It  /as  dependent  u.oon  the  8th  Ai~  Force  in  England  for  a 

considerable  portion  of  its  logistical  suooort.  This  suooort 

was  provided  with  some  reluctance  because  it  detracted  from 

the  orimary  mission  of  the  8th  Air  Fo’-ce;  that  is,  the  test 

3 

of  the  theorv  of  daylight  orecision  bombing  of  Germany. 

The  12th  Air  Support  Command,  activated  as  a  subordinate 
unit  of  the  12th  Air  Force,  would  orovide  the  direct  suoport 
for  the  American  Western  TqSk;  Force  landing  at  Casablanca. 

The  remainder  df  the  12th  Air  Force  w  uld  orovide  suooort 
for  the  Center  Task  Force  landing  at  Oran.  Both  air  units 
would  be  directly  resoonsible  to  the  ground  commanders  of 
the  respective  task  forces  until  after  the  actual  landings. 
After  the  invasion.  General  Doolittle  would  take  command  of 
both  air  units  and  await  Eisenhower’s  directive  for  the 
further  smoloyment  of  the  12th  Air  Force. ^ 

Initially,  air  suooort  for  the  invading  forces  would  be 
provided  by  carrier  based  naval  air  craft.  As  airfields  were 
seined.  Air  Force  aircraft  would  be  launched  from  aircraft 
carriers  and  flown  in  from  Gibraltar  and  England. 

Air  supoort  parties  were  scheduled  to  land  with  both  * 

3aaf,  II,  p.  $1. 

^-George  F.  uo\ve,  Northwest,  Africa :  Seizing  the  Initiative 
in  the  West  ( WashingtorT:  Government  Printing  Office,  195? ) , 
p.  37;  AAF ,  II,  p. 
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American  task  forces.  The  landing  at  Casablanca  was  furnished 

with  three  air  suonort  parties,  each  consisting  of  one  officer 

and  nine  enlisted  men,  equinped  with  two  radios  for  commun¬ 
is 

ications  witH  air  headquarters  and  wit^  aircraft.  In  addition, 
each  battalion,  regiment,  and  division  headquarters  was  fur¬ 
nished  a  VHP  radio  to  contact  aircraft  carriers  for  naval  air 
suonort 

For  the  Center  Task  Force,  twe  12th  Air  Force  furnished 

an  air  suonort  control  to  be  set  uo  in  the  vicinity  of  Center 

Task  Force  headquarters.  Air  suonort  narties  were  furnished 

to  division  headquarters  and  t^  smaller  units  with  seoarate 
7 

missions . 

The  role  of  the  12th  Air  Force  in  the  assault  nhase  of 
the  TORCH  Operation  was  a  minor  one.  Naval  aircraft  had 
provided  the  initial  air  suonort.  Several  days  ensued  before 
the  transfer  of  the  Air  Force  aircraft  from  Gibraltar  and  from 
naval  carriers  to  bases  could  be  comoleted.  Only 
a  few  Army  Air  Fo^ce  Dianes  engaged  a^v  targets.^ 

TUNISIAN  CAMPAIGN 

The  veeks  followin'-  the  invasion  wer~  soent  i~  consolidation 
The  British  assembled  their  forces  a^d  initiated  the  drive 

^COSCA,  I|_0l8-Cr,  12th  ASC,  "Signal  Communications  an." 
Operation  Torch,  9  October  19li2. 

6 

COSCA,  6189,  Reoort  of  Col.  u.  Rone-,  22  December  I9I4.2. 

7 

COSCA,  11291,  Annex  7,  Torch  Operation  Field  Order, 

Hq# ,  1st  Inf.  Div . ,  17  Nov^nibsn  19b- 2 • 

8 

AAF,  II,  67. 
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eastward  to  Tunisia.  Its  logistical  buildup  was  hamnered  by  a 
shortage  of  transportation,  gasoline,  and  suoplies,.  the  inad¬ 
equate  road  nets,  the  tremendous  distances  involved,  and  per¬ 
sistent  enemy  air  attacks  on  oorts,  airfields  and  ground  forces. 9 

By  21  November,  the  12th  Air  Force  and  the  12th  Air  Sunport 
Command  had  been  released  from  control  of  the  task  force  commanders 
and  General  Doolittle  assumed  control  of  the  two  air  units. 

On  2I4.  November,  Combat  Command  B  of  the  1st  Armored  Division 
was  sent  eastward  to  join  the  British  in  the  race  for  Tunis. 
Elements  of  the  12th  Air  Force  were  also  moved  eastward  to 
assist  in  the  air  battle . 

A  small  French  force  and  an  American  parachute  batallion 

were  operating  over  a  wide  front  on  the  southern  flank  of  the 

British.  Most  of  the  missions  flown  bv  the  American  air  units 

operating  in  their  area  were  flown  in  sunport  of  the  British 

along  the  coast.  Occasional  missions  were  flown  in  supoort 

of  the  French  and  American  ground  units.  The  fighters  of  this 

air  element,  which  consisted  of  four  fighter  squadrons  and  one 

light  bomber  squadron,  were  generally  concerned  with  escorting 

bombers  and  orovidlng  reconnaissance  rather  than  other  forms 

1  p 

of  close  support. 

9 Howe ,  pp.  320,  33^. 

10Msg. ,  Allied  Force  Adv.  Hq.  to  CG's,  CTF,  WTF ,  I4J4.3 » 

23  Nov  19I4.2,  cited  by  AAF,  II,  pp.  83-lj.. 

■'■■'""The  Tar  in  North  Africa,"  p.  19 . 

IP  ’ 

Air  University  Archives,  hereafter  referred  to  as  AUA, 

Army  Air  Forces  Reference  History  No.  lk  ( AAFRH-ll}.) ,  "The  Twelfth 
Air  Force  in  the  North  African  Winter  Camoaign,"  p.  69. 
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By  30  ■‘■'•ovember  the  drive  to  Tunisia  was  halted  due  to 
a  rapid  buildup  of  German  forces  in  Tunisia,  poor  weather, 
and  effective  enemy  air  action  against  the  advancing  columns. 
The  eastern  Air  Command  supporting  the  British  ground  forces 
could  do  little  to  remedy  the  situation.  Its  medium  and  heavy 
bombers  kept  hitting  the  airfields  and  seaoorts  through  which 
the  Germans  were  receiving  their  reinforcements,  but  it  could 
not  keep  enough  fighter  squadrons  in  the  air  or  base  them  near 
enough  to  the  area  of  ground  combat  to  counter  the  German  air 
strength.  The  Germans,  with  their  shorter  lines  of  commun¬ 
ications  from  Sicily  and  Italy,  had  simolv  built  uo  faster  than 
the  British. ^ 

General  Anderson  believed  that  enemy  air  action  was 
"almost  entirely"  responsible  for  the  bogging  down  of  his 
force  and  that  his  own  air  forces  could  not  counter  the 
German  air  attacks  on  his  troops  because  of  "geographical 
reasons."  The  Germans  had  front  li^e  air  superiority, 
superiority  where  it  counted  most  at  tuis  time.  Anderson’s 
ports  and  forward  airfields  were  repeatedly  bombed,  forcing: 
the  air  forces  to  move  a  portion  of  their  bombers  to  rearward 
fields  away  from  the  few  forwari  crowded  fields.  General 
Eisenhower,  fearful  of  the  danger  to  his  ports  from  German 
air  raids,  had  to  keep  fighter  squadrons  in  the  rear  area  to 
protect  them.'^ 

l3Howe,  p.  308;  AAF,  II,  88-89. 

^AAFRH-li].,  pp.  28,  Jj.3,  126;  Howe,  p.  355. 
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AIR  OPERATIONS  IN  TUNISIA 
The  failure  of  the  Allied  drive  on  Tunis  and  the 
failure  to  gain  air  superiority  in  November  caused  serious 
concern  to  the  Allied  commanders.  The  difficulty  in  con¬ 
ducting  successful  air  ooerations  resulted  from  several 
factors.  The  army  and  air  forces  worked  with  precarious 
communications  and  no  reserve  supplies.  General  Anderson’s 
forward  trooos  were  subject  to  persistent  dive  bombing  by  the 
Ju-37,  the  Stuka,  which  had  already  been  shown  to  be  obsoles¬ 
cent  by  the  RAP  in  Egypt.  The  inability  to  drive  the  Stuka 

lg 

from  the  sky  lay  in  the  lack  of  forward  airdromes.  v 

The  Germans  possessed  numerous  all-weather  fields  in 

Tunisia  in  addition  to  fields  nearby  in  Sicily  and  Sardinia. 

The  Plains  area  which  t^e  Germans  occupied  in  Tunisia  had 

large  areas  usable  as  landing  grounds  without  preparation. 

The  Stukas  were  based  barely  a  score  of  miles  from  the  front, 

and  since  the  plane  was  light,  they  were  able  to  land  in 

open  fields  just  beyond  t’-e  range  of  Allied  artillery. 

German  calls  for  support  were  made  in  tue  clear  and  answered 

16 

within  five  to  ten  minutes. 

The  Allied  air  forces  possessed  only  three  forward  air¬ 
fields,  150,  120,  and  70  miles  from  the  front.  Two  of  the 
fields  were  constantly  mudded.  From  the  nearest  airfield, 
the  Spitfires,  with  their  ninety  mile  radius,  could  only 

remain  over  the  battle  area  for  five  to  ten  minutes.  The 

* 

1^AAP,  II,  p.  89. 

16 Ibid.;  CGSCA,  1683,  Report  on  air-ground  support  in 
Africa  by  Col.  Henry  Dexter,  11  June  19U-3 »  hereafter  referred 

+ mr\  no  "Hoi  vf  f  nonViono  +">10  moof  T»AnOT,t  HT3  Af'T'iCft) 
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German  Air  Force  had  only  to  pull  back  and  wait  until 
the  Spitfires  departed  to  resume  their  work.  The  P-38's 
possessed  adequate  range  but  they  Were  mostly  committed 
to  coastal  and  shipping  protection.  The  Germans  were  con¬ 
sistently  enjoying  numerical  superiority  at  the  front.  By 
3  December,  General  Eisenhower  estimated  that  th=  weight  of 
the  Allied  bomber  force  was  not  enough  to  knock  out  the 
enemy  air  power  on  its  airfields.  B-17s  were  operating 
at  near  their  maximum  range.  Suoply  and  maintenance  was 
chaotic.  Headquarters  were  dispersed  over  hundreds  of  miles 
with  only  apoalling  communications  to  connect  them.  The 
distance  from  Algiers  to  Tunis  which  Anderson  had  to  cover 

was  lj.00  miles  with  only  one  railroad  and  very  inadeouate 

17 

roads  over  which  he  could  suoport  his  drive. 

12th  AIR  SUPPORT  COMMAND  AND  2d  CORPS  ENTER  TUNISIA 
In  early  January,  units  of  the  U.S.  2d  Corps  under 
General  Fredendall  began  moving  eastwand  from  Morocco  to 
particioote  in  the  Tunisian  Campaign.  On  10  January,  12th 
Air  Support  Command,  already  stationed  on  the  southern  flank 
of  the  Allied  line,  was  designated  as  the  air  force  contingent 


17 Ibid.,  pp.  86,  106,  119;  General  Anderson  stated  that 
the  air  strength  in  the  forward  area  was  insufficient  because 
the  air  officer  had  to  meet  naval  demands  for  orotection  which 
kept  him  in  Algiers  and  thereby  unable  to  wor^  closely  with 
him  in  Tunisia.  A.lso,  the  air  communications  net  was  not 
operational  until  23  November. ( Gen.  Anderson,  "Operations  in 
NW  Africa  from  8  Nov  iglj.2  to  13,  May  19^3,"  Supplement  to  the 
London  Gazette,  5  *Tov  19l|-6,  pp.  £li5l-5>2.  The  sauadrons  ooer- 
ating  in  the  forward  area  did  not  have  a  single  repair  unit 
with  them  (Richards  %  Saunders,  p.  2£5) . 
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for  General  Fredendall's  2d  Corps. (See  Fierure  2.) 

When  2d  Corns  moved  to  Tunisia,  12th  Air  Suooort  Command 
consisted  of  two  understrength  squadrons  of  the  33d  Fighter 
Grouo  and  the  h^th  Bombardment  Group.  The  air  commander 
considered  the  IjJth  poorly  trained  in  all  respects  and  recom¬ 
mended  it  be  withdrawn.  He  also  concluded  that  he  did  not 
have  enough  air  power  to  perform  his  mission.  Consequently, 
for  tve  next  two  weeks  the  12th  Air  Suooort  Command  7/as  rela¬ 
tively  inactive  except  for  repelling  constant  raids  on  its 

fields. ^9 

Ever  since  the  A  glo- American  advance  had  been  halted 
in  November  by  heavy  enemy  air  attacks,  ground  commanders 
made  repeated  demands  for  protection  from  enemy  air  attacks. 
Having  seen  their  men  continually  bombed,  having  seen  this 
bombing  perfectly  coordinated  with  tank  and  infantry  attacks, 
and  having  seen  few  friendly  olanes  come  to  their  rescue, 
front  line  commanders  were  inclined  to  censure  the  air  forces. 

When  2d  Corps  forces  moved  into  the  area  and  were  subject 
to  enemy  air  attacks,  they  joined  in  the  cry  for  more  protection. 
As  General  Eisenhower  later  pointed  out,  the  troops  were  inex¬ 
perienced,  and  inadequately  supplied  with  light  antiaircraft 
weapons,  and  the  Stuka  was  a  terrifvinp1  if  not  terribly  eff¬ 
ective  weaoon.^ 

l8AAF,  II,  112. 

^Msg.,  Craig  to  CG  12th  PlF,  8l6  and  ll59>  9  and  11  Jan 
19)4.3,  cited  by  AAF,II,  00.  138-ig.. 

20AAF,  II,  1 1\2.  21Eisehhower,  p.  120. 
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"The  War  in  North  Africa,"  Part  II,  Deoa^tment  of 
Military  Art  and  Engineering,  U.S.M.A.,  New  York,  19^1. 


Pig.  2. — The  Situation  Prior  to  the  Commitment  of  2d  Corns 
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Division  commanders  wer-^  later  to  report  that  losses  from 
Stukas  were  greatly  diminished  as  the  trooos  became  more  exper¬ 
ienced  and  equioped  with  adequate  antiaircraft  artillery. 

Hovever,  the  Stukas,  at  this  time,  were  very  numerous  and 
22 

very  active. 

Air  attacks,  or  the  threat  of  attacks,  were  effective  in 
neutralizing  the  trooos  for  the  oeriod  of  the  attack  and  for 
a  oeriod  thereafter  deoending  on  the  combat  experience  of  the 
trooos.  As  an  examole,  early  in  February  it  was  necessary  to 
move  a  battalion  of  the  l68th  Infantry  by  davlicht  bv  motor. 
German  dive  bombers  almost  immediately  attacked  the  column 
causing  severe  casualties.  U.S.  Spitfires  came  to  help;  but 
their  fields  were  more  distant  than  the  Germans;  and  so  they 
were  only  able  to  stay  in  the  area  for  a  few  minutes.  The 
German  planes  would  outwait  the  Spitfires  and  then  return  to 
resume  the  attack.  An  estimated  six  German  olanes  were  success 
ful  in  keening  this  battalion  out  of  action  all  dav.^ 

DETERIORATING  U.S.  MR  SITUATION 

The  problems  faced  by  the  British  Eastern  Air  Command  in 
furnishing  air  support  for  the  1st  Army  in  November  and  Decembe 
were  also  to  olague  the  12th  Air  Support  Command  and  12th  Air 
Force  when  2d  Corps  moved  to  Tunisia. 

General  Doolittle  reported  In  December  that  of  the 

^2Dexter,  po.  16-17,  27. 

^AUA,  650-101B,  Reports  of  Staff  Meeings,  Hq.,  12th  Air 
Force,  for  December  19U-2 ;  AAF,  II,  p,  ll6;  Howe,  p.  397. 
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personnel  in  the  12th  Air  Force  were  untrained  or  only  mar¬ 
tially  trained,  especially  signal  units.  Communications, 
airfield  construction,  and  transportation  were  serious  bottle¬ 
necks.  Because  of  a  lack  of  forward  airfields,  he  estimated 
that  only  a  third  of  his  aircraft  could  be  effectivelv  employed 
against  the  enemy.  He  also  complained  that  two  separate  and 
different  air  organizations  could  not  hooe  to  operate  effectively 
without  a  single  commander.^ 

Those  Army  Air  Force  units  supporting  Eastern  Air  Command 
in  November  and  December  could  not  be  controlled  by  the 
British  air  commander  because  of  serious  communications  diff¬ 
iculties.  Consequently,  they  were  on  occasion  under  operational 
control  of  General  Anderson’s  1st  Army.  However,  1st  Army 

did  not  order  air  support  missions  from  the  American  units, 

oC 

but  rather,  it  requested  them. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  American  air  units  operating  in 
Tunisia  in  November  and  December  was  hampered  by  a  lack  of 
proper  logistical  support  and  by  poor  airfields.  Airfield 
construction  engineers  were  nowhere  near  adequate.  The 
shortage  of  motor  transport  was  serious.  There  were  insuf¬ 
ficient  spare  parts,  no  replacement  aircraft,  and  no  replace¬ 
ment  personnel.  In  a  short  time  attrition  was  greater  than 
0 %.  Antiaircraft  units  for  protection  of  airfields  were 

2^ATTA,  650-101B,  Reports  of  Staff  Meetings,  Hq.,  12th 
Air  Force,  for  December  19lj_2 ;  AAF  TI ,  126. 

25 

AUA,  Capt.  H.A.  Radetsky,  "History  of  the  l5th  Bombardment 
Squadron,"  n.d.,  p.  3;  AAF,  II,  107. 
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inadequate.  The  number  of  ground  troops  to  protect  the  air¬ 
fields  from  German  paratrooper  raiders  was  insufficient.  All 
of  these  factors  began  to  take  their  toll  on  the  Allied  air 
effort.26 

Perhaps  the  greatest  deficiency  was  the  absence  of  radar 
and  signal  units  to  operate  a  fighter  control  center.  These 
were  necessary  for  offensive  air  action.  Consequently,  consid¬ 
erable  effort  had  to  be  exoended  on  air  patrols  to  orotect 
airfields. 2? 

In  addition,  centralized  control  of  the  German  air  units 
operating  in  Libya  with  Rommel  and  those  ooposin^  the  Allies 
in  Tunisia  had  been  established  in  early  December.  The  units 
previously  supporting  Rommel  against  Montgomery  were  now  avail¬ 
able  for  use  in  Tunisia.  The  slightly  better  German  olanes  and 
more  experienced  German  pilots  had  an  initial  advantage.  Twelfth 
Air  Support  Command  suffered  heavy  losses  trying  to  cover  its 
wide  front.26 

REORGANIZATION 

The  intermingling  of  British,  French,  and  American  ground 
and  air  units  compounded  the  need  for  centralized  control. 


uAUA,  lkth  Fighter  Group  was  assigned  to  12th  ASC  in  early 
January.  By  27  Jan  it  was  disbanded  and  38  pilots  returned  to  U.S 
(Opn.  Rpt.  lifth  F.G.).  The  33d  F.G.  lacked  tools, parts,  lights 
for  night  repair  work.  On  2  Dec  it  had  71  operational  aircraft. 

By  lk  Jan  it  had  only  30  operational. ( Opn  Rpt,  33d  F.G.)  See 
also  problems  of  airfield  construction  and  lack  of  organized 
engineer  effort  in  "Airdrome  Construction  in  North  Africa,"  by 
Brig.  Gen.  Davidson,  AIR  FORCE,  Aug  k3,  pp.  lk~l&,  21. 

» 

27AAF,  II,  pp.  Ik3-k4;  33d  F.G.  Opns  Rot.,  Feb  19k3 ;  31st 
F.G.,  Opns  Rpt.,  Feb  19k3« 

26aaf,  ii,  p.  lkk. 
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Because  the  French  refused  to  serve  under  a  British  commander. 

General  Eisenhower  moved  to  Tunisia  to  control  the  battle  now 

bogged  down  in  the  muddiest  winter  in  years.  In  January, 

General  Eisenhower  found  that  he  was  unable  to  control  the 

battle  because  of  difficulties  with  communications,  and  so, 

he  turned  over  control  of  all  ground  and  supporting  air  units 

to  General  Anderson.  This  was  the  first  time  that  the  French 

had  agreed  to  serve  under  a  Eritish  commander.  General  Anderson's 

air  support  would  be  nrovided  bv  the  2l+2  Group,  a  subordinate 

unit  of  the  Eastern  Air  Command,  and  12th  Air  Supoort  Command. 

Both  air  units  were  to  be  under  the  control  of  General  Kuter 

of  the  U.S.  Air’ Forces.  An  example  of  the  problem  facing 

General  Anderson  in  controlling  his  combined  force  was  the  fact 

that  it  took  him  four  days  travelling  over  a  distance  of  1,000 

29 

miles  to  visit  his  corps  commanders.  7 

This  measure  was  only  a  temporary  one  pending  the  imple¬ 
mentation  of  another  plan  already  agreed  uoon  at  the  Casablanca 
conference  of  Roosevelt  and  Churchill  in  January. ^  General 
Arnold  had  long  advocated  the  naming  of  General  Spaatz  (U.S.) 
as  the  commander  of  the  Allied  Air  Forces  in  the  European 
Theater  of  Operations,  the  principal  mission  of  which  would 
be  the  bombing  offensive  against  Germany.  On  19  November  191+2 
the  British  had  oroposed  that  Air  Marshal  Tender,  Commander  of 
RAF,  Middle  East,  be  named  as  combined  air  commander  in  the 

^Anderson,  "Operations  in  NW  Africa  from  8Novl+2  to  13Mayi+3." 
3°AAF,II,  pp.  6o-66,  106-17. 
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Mediterranean.  Eisenhower  deferred.  Then,  despite  British 
protest,  he  named  General  Spaatz  as  his  deputy  for  air  on 
3  December.  General  Spaatz* s  chief  duty  was  the  coordination 
of  the  12th  Air  Force  and  the  Eastern  Air  Command,  t^e  duty 
which  had  been  the  responsibility  of  General  Eisenhower’s 
assistant  and  deouty  assistant  G-3  for  air.33 

General  Spaatz  immediately  switched  the  heavy  bomber 
effort  from  airfields  to  oorts,  ordained  s-'ne  rest  for  the 
air  forces,  and  established  a  roupth  division  of  responsibility 
between  Eastern  Air  Command  and  the  12th  Air  Force. 

In  preparation  for  the  commitment  of  2d  Cores  alongside 
the  British  in  Tunisia,  General  Eisenhower  named  General  Spaatz 
to  head  the  Allied  Air  Force  on  ij.  January.  With  this.  General 
Spaatz  commanded  the  Eastern  Air  Command  and  the  12th  Air  Force. 
The  weakness  of  this  organization  was  the  failure  to  provide 
for  the  coordination  between  the  air  support  units,  namely 
the  12th  Air  Support  Command  and  2k- 2  Group.  33 

A  week  later.  President  Roosevelt  and  Prime  Minister 
Churchill  met  at  Casablanca.  There  it  was  decided  to  estab¬ 
lish  an  over-all  air  command  under  Air  Marshal  Tedder. 

Within  this  air  command  would  be  established  the  Northwest 
African  Air  Force(NWAAF)  consisting  of  a  bomber  force,  a 
coastal  force  for  oort  and  shipping  protection,  and  a  tactical 
air  force  to  provide  supoort  for  ground  forces.  This  latter 
organization  would  be  under  Air  Marshal  Co^ingham. 

31Ibid.,  pp.  53,  106-109.  32Ibid.,  108. 

33 ibid.,  pp.  112-15. 
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General  Alexander  was  named  over-all  commander  of  all  the 
ground  forces  closing  in  on  Tunisia.  Air  Marshal  Ceningham 
was  to  work  with  General  Alexander  and  control  the  three  air 
detachments  cooperating  with  the  British  1st  and  8th  Armies 
and  the  U.S.  2d  Corps.  ^  (See  Pi  snare  3.^ 

12th  AIR  SUPPORT  COMMAND  AND  2d  CORPS 

On  10  January,  12th  Air  Support  Command  was  designated 
to  provide  air  suoport  for  the  2d  Corps  now  assembling  on  the 
southern  flank  of  the  British  and  French  forces.  The  12th 
Air  Support  Command  consisted  of  two  understrength  squadrons 
of  t :*e  33d  Fighter  Grouo  and  the  I(7th  Bombardment  Group. 

On  11  January  the  commander  of  the  12th  Air  Suoport  Command 
concluded  that  he  did  not  have  enough  air  oower  to  perform 
his  mission.  General  Doolittle  aooroved  his  plan  to  conserve 
his  strength.  During  the  period  from  8  to  18  January,  12th 
Air  Support  Command  was  relatively  inactive  exeeot  for  normal 

35 

reconnaissance  and  repellinT  constant  raids  on  its  fields.' 

On  21  January,  as  mentioned  earlier,  General  Eisenhower, 
unable  to  control  the  battle,  turned  control  of  all  ground  and 
supporting  air  over  to  General  Anderson.  Because  collaboration 
by  air  forces  was  faulty  to  date  due  particularly  to  the  absence 
of  an  advanced  air  headquarters,  General  Kuter  (U.S.)  was  aopointed 
as  the  Allied  Air  Support  Commander  for  the  entire  front,  to 

%bid.,  op.  6o-66,  106-17,. 

35mscs.,  Craig  to  CG  12th  Air  Force,  8l6  and  1159 
cited  by  AAF,  II,  138. 
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control  2lj.2  Group  and  12th  Air  Support  Command.  His  command 
was  in  operation  by  25  January. 

The  first  controlled  air  action  was  conducted  in  support 
of  Combat  Command  B  on  23  January.  The  Chief  of  Staff,  2d  Corns 
described  the  difficulty  in  setting  it  up;  "It  took  a  lot  of 
hell  raising  with  everyone  from  General  Craig  down.  But  it 
worked  after  a  fashion. "37 

By  26  January,  12th  Air  Supoort  Command  had  been  built  up 
to  110  aircraft.  However,  most  of  these  units  operated  under 
handicaps  of  one  sort  or  another.  The  training  status  of 
the  bombardment  groun  was  previously  mentioned.  Part  of  the 
force  consisted'  of  French  nilots  who  had  had  pitifully  inade¬ 
quate  training.  The  33d  Fighter  Group  could  only  keep  one 
half  of  its  planes  operational.  The  newly  assigned  8lst  Group 

-2  O 

had  lost  its  commander  and  had  no  staff. 

Lacking  any  offensive  radar  coverage,  12th  Air  Support 
Command  was  hard  pressed  to  carry  out  Its  mission  and  con¬ 
tinued  to  suffer  heavy  losses.  The  logistical  and  replacement 
situation  continued  to  deteriorate . 39 

During  the  few  weeks  before  tve  German  attack  at 
Kasserine,  American  and  British  reinforcements  moved  forward 
and  plans  were  made  for  a  major  offensive  which  would  be 
mounted  in  the  Tebessa-Kasserine  area  to  seize  Gabes  and  Sfax. 
This  offensive  if  successful  would  cut  off  Rommel's  forces 

36 

Lt.Gen.  L.K.Truscott,  Command  Missions(New  York:  EP  Dutton 
%  Co.,  19^),  p.  136.  "  ' 

37 ibid.,  p.138.  38AAF,Ii,1ij.1.  39 ibid. ,  pp.  lltf,  153. 
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opposing  the  8th  Army.  The  weather  situation  was  improving, 

but  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  the  troops  for  the  operation, 

ar.d  even  more  difficult  to  supoly  them  over  the  ooor  roids  and 

kO  , 

great  distances  involved.'  (See  Figure  1l.  ^ 

The  air  reorganization  took  olace  on  l8  February,  in  the 
midst  of  the  German  attack  on  Kasserine.  The  Germans,  attacking 
with  four  armored  divisions  in  conjunction  with  a  heavy  con¬ 
centration  of  supporting  air  attacks,  oushei  back  elements 
of  t^e  1st  Armored  Division  which  was  thinly  soread  over  a 
front  of  fifty  miles.  The  ground  attack  was  halted  by  22 

.  4l 

February. 

The  records  are  silent  on  how  the  Air  Support  Command 
and  2d  Corps  coordinated  their  combined  ooerations  and  how 
Air  Support  Parties  functioned  during  this  period.  There 
is  one  report  that  an  air  suooort  party  established  contact 
with  planes  in  flight  to  advise  them  t^at  the  tar net  had 
moved  from  its  original  position  and  helped  the  pilots  to 
distinguish  friendly  from  hostile  t-'nks.^ 

The  G—  3  Air  of  the  1st  Armored  Division  stated  that 
on  9  February  he  requested  daily  reconnaissance  of  the  Paid 
Pass  areato  discover  indications  of  enemy  intentions.  No 
reoorts  were  ever  received  bv  t^e  Division.  On  1I4.  February, 
the  Germans  attacked  through  the  pass  where  they  had  been 

^°"The  War  in  North  Africa,”  p.23.  ^Ibid. 

^Dexter,  p.2f>. 


Fig.  k.— The  Situation  Prior  to  the  Battle  of  Kasserlne 


assembling  since  8  February 
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The  Army  historian  of  this  period  concluded  that  the  "air-grounc 
coordination  was  still  below  expectations.  The  Axis  dominance 
in  the  air  was  so  great  that  training  in  aircraft  identification 
seemed  fruitless. .. .Air  Reconnaissance  had  given  too  little 
help  to  the  forward  elements.  Air  bombing  missions  were  exe¬ 
cuted  too  slowly  to  influence  most  current  battle  situations. 

Tactical  air  support  was  still  in  short  supply. "44 

AIR  SUPPORT  AFTER  REORGANIZATION 

After  Kasserine,  Air  Marshal  Coningham  set  about  reorgan¬ 
izing  his  new  command.  To  assist  12th  Air  Support  Command, 
which  had  no  radar,  radar  was  to  he  provided.  Appropriate 
equipment  and  units  as  well  as  additional  signal  units  were 
attached  on  9  March.  Twelfth  Air  Support  Command  was  directed 
to  set  up  a  fighter  operations  room  with  ap ''ropriate  commun¬ 
ications  to  control  counter-air  activity.  These  same  defic¬ 
iencies  in  2l|.2  Group  were  also  to  be  corrected  to  bring  these 
two  units  up  to  the  standards  of  the  successful  Desert  Air 
Force  which  Air  Marshal  Coningham  had  commanded  in  support 
of  General  Montgomery's  8th  Army.4^ 

Reinforcements  were  to  be  rushed  from  the  U.S.  and 
Ehgland  to  replace  the  air  losses  and  to  counter  the  superior 
German  fighters.  The  33d  Fighter  Group,  which  had  been  with¬ 
drawn  for  rest  and  recuperation  on  11  February,  returned  in 

^Dexter,  o.  9?  Howe,  o.  i|,06.  44ft owe,  0.  I4.8I. 

^CGSCA,  6o46,  XII  ASC,  Report  of  Operations,  9  April  1943» 
p.  18;  AAF,  II,  op.  168t69. 
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March.  Whereas  in  January  this  unit  had  averaged  only  thirty 
operational  aircraft  per  day,  it  was  to  average  seventy- three 
per  day  in  March  and  eighty- three  oer  day  in  Aoril.  Other 
units  were  similarly  reinforced.  Th>°  practice  of  using 
reconnaissance  squadrons  for  offensive  action  was  halted. 

Pilots  were  to  be  trained  as  observers.  This  was  designed 
to  help  correct  the  main  weakness  of  tactical  reconnaissance. 
Photographic  planes,  however,  were  not  received  until  near 
the  end  of  the  campaign.  Thirteen  airfields  for  the  forward 
area  wer*  given  high  construction  priority  as  the  airfield 
construction  units  were  finally  roved  from  Morocco  and 
were  effeciently  organized.^ 

General  Patton,  who  now  commanded  2d  Corps,  renewed  the 
attack  in  mid-March.  Attack  and  tactical  reconnaissance 
missions  were  kept  to  a  minimum  by  Air  Marshal  Coningham’s 
instructions  while  the  bulk  of  the  fighter  squadrons  were 
used  to  escort  bomber  missions.  With  the  newly  installed 
radar,  12th  Air  Support  Command  was  beginning  to  exoloit  its 
now  numerical  superiority.  Umbrellas  to  orotect  friendly 
troops  were  to  be  used  only  if  enemy  attacks  were  persistent.^ 
As  Allied  air  and  cround  numerical  superiority  increased 
and  the  German  lines  were  pushed  back  on  all  sides  toward  Tunis, 
all  aircraft  in  Tunisia,  including  those  with  General  Montgomery, 


CGSCA,  3i+97,  General  Operational  Directive,  NWATAF, 
20  Feb  194-3 5  AAF,  II,  168-69. 

* 

^CGSCA,  60^6,  XII  ASC,  Reoort  of  Ooerations,  op. 1-9; 
AAF,  II,  168-72. 


were  now  within  range  of  any  target  in  the  German  sector.  By 
the  end  of  April  German  fighters  were  seeking  the  comparative 
safety  of  Sicily.  The  end  was  near  at  hand.  (See  Figures  5  and  6.) 

When  General  Patton  resumed  the  offensive  in  March,  the 
forward  echelon  of  12th  Air  Suoport  Command  was  located  with 
his  headquarters,  serving  as  an  air  support  party.  Air 
supoort  parties  were  also  assigned  to  each  division.  No 
permanent  assignment  of  ground  liaison  officers  was  made  to 
air  units.  Instead,  a  ground  officer  from  the  unit  to  be 
supported  would  call  at  the  air  unit  to  brief  pilots  if  time 
permitted.^® 

Mission  requests  were  passed  from  air  support  oarties 
at  divisions  to  12th  Air  Sunoort  Command.  Corns  had  no 
filtering  function.  Planned  missions  were  organized  during 
the  evening  preceding  the  dav  of  execution.  Missions  desired 
by  the  ground  troons,  either  reconnaissance  or  combat,  were 
considered  at  this  time.  Air  now  had  the  prerogative  of 
declining  these  requests  in  contrast  with  t^e  oolicv  under 
FM  31-35  where  the  ground  commander  could  order  a  mission 
flown.  Fmervency  missions  or  calls  on  targets  of  ooportunity 
were  granted  if  deemed  suitable  and  aircraft  were  available. 

This  was  rare  since  olans  called  for  employment  of  all  aircraft 
every  day.  It  was  possible  to  divert  a  preolanned  mission 
although  observers  reported  that  there  were  no  records  of  such 

^CGSCA,  1669,  VIII  ASC,  ’VAIr  Operations  in  Suoport  of 
Ground  Forces,"  op.  11-13. 


'•"The  War  in  North  Africa,*"  Part  II,  Department  of 
Military  Art  and  Engineering,  U.S.M.A.,  New  York,  1951, 


Pig.  6. --The  Situation  in  April  Showing  the  Restricted 
Nazi  Area  Which  Enhanced  the  Battle  for  Air  Superiority 
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an  occurrence.  During  this  tine,  air  generally  declined  to 

liQ 

attack  small  targets  or  targets  within  artillery  range.  7 

Pilots  were  forbidden  to  talk  with  grouni  forces  while 
in  flight,  which  hampered  exchange  of  intelligence.  Instead, 
A-2's  debriefed  oilots  and  forwarded  the  information  through 
channels.  Because  of  the  resultant  number  of  headquarters 
through  which  the  message  had  to  be  oassed,  the  information 
usually  arrived  too  late  to  be  of  any  value.  Pilots  had 
been  ooorly  trained  to  conduct  tactical  reconnaissance.  No 
reconnaissance  flights  were  directly  available  to  a  ground 
commander.  Twelfth  Air  Suooort  Command  had  a  verv  limited 
air  ohoto  capability  and  no  night  reconnaissance  caoabilitv 

50 

whereas  both  the  Germans  and  RAF  flew  night  reconnaissance. 

The  Commanding  General  of  the  llith  Division  renorted 
that  he  never  received  a  ohoto  within  2li  hours  of  the 
request.  General  Allen,  1st  Division  commander,  stated 
that  in  six  months  of  operations  he  had  only  once  received 
ohotos  orior  to  jumping  off  in  an  attack.  When  General 
Timberlake,  Air  Marshal  Tedder's  Ooerations  Officer  was 
asked  if  the  Photograohic  Wing  at  that  headouarters  could  be 
used  to  provide  ohotos  for  ground  troous,  he  reolied  that  it 
vas  for  "strategic"  photograohic  missions  only.  When  orints 
wern  made  available  to  2d  Corns  thev  could  onlv  be  reproduced 
jiQ 

CGSCA ,  1755,  Report  of  Mai.  Gen.  W.  Walke-,  10  June 
p.  1.;  Dexter,  Section  IV. 

50 

Dexter,  op.  7,  12;  VIII  ASC,  "Air  Ooerations  in  Suooort 
of  Ground  Forces,"  po.  2k- 29;  XII  ASC,  "Reoort  of  Operations,'' 
pp.  1-9. 
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in  quantity  at  Oran,  7%0  miles  away.  However,  the  walls  of 
the  headquarters  of  the  Ijjth  Bombardment  Group  of  the  12th 
Air  Support  Command  were  covered  with  pictures  of  air  strikes. 
Tactical  reconnaissance  and  Photography  had  low  priority. 

In  early  April,  2d  Cores  was  shifted  to  the  north  flank 
of  1st  Army,  alone*  tue  coast.  General  Omar  Bradley  took 
over  command  mm  General  °atton.  W'.ile  t^e  Desert  Air 
Pores  remained  in  support  of  8th  Army,  12th  Air  Support 
Command  was  placed  under  the  control  of  2ii2  Group,  and 
both  units  were  designated  to  orovide  support  for  1st  Army. 

All  requests  for  air  were  to  be  forwarded  to  Army  and 
not  to  2li2  Group.  Twelfth  Air  Support  Command  kept  only  a 
liaison  officer  at  2d  Corns  headquarters.  The  majority 
of  missions  were  flown  on  the  initiative  of  air  and  took 
the  form  of  attacks  on  enemy  trooos  and  positions  in  the 
path  of  tv'  e  ground  forces  rather  than  close  co-operation 
with  the  ground  forces.  Vlhile  in  2d  Corps  the  ground 
action  was  decentralised  down  to  division,  control  of  the  air 
had  been  centralised  up  to  Army.  Consequently,  cooperative 
planning  for  specific  attacks  by  participating  air  and  ground 
commanders  was  impossible . 

One  problem  which  persisted  throughout  most  of  the 
North  African  campaign  was  the  difficulty  of  identifying 
friendly  aircraft.  Ground  troops  had  had  little  or  no  actual 
experiences  in  air-ground  operations  and  recognition  prior  to 


5^-lbld.  ^Dexter,  oar.  87;  Howe,  672 
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to  movement  overseas.  Wind,  haze,  sun,  and  speed  of  aircraft 

complicated  the  problem  of  identification.  Due  to  enemv  air 

superiority  in  the  early  stages,  troops  were  quick  to  fire 

at  any  aircraft  flying  overhead.  Conseouently,  many  friendly 

aircraft  were  damaged  or  shot  down  by  friendly  fire.  General 

Patton  finally  issued  emnhatic  orders  that  only  "experts" 

at  identification  could  open  fire  after  positive  identification. 

go 

All  others  would  withold  fire  until  actually  attacked. 

Allied  aircraft  were  also  guiltv  of  attacking  friendly 
troops.  However,  as  one  observer  nut  it,  due  to  the  infre¬ 
quency  of  close  support  missions,  the  instances  where  friendly 
air  attacked  ground  troops  were  fortunatelv  few.^ 


LESSONS  LEARNED 

Tunisian  experiences  left  the  ground  and  air  commanders 
in  disagreement  on  the  oroper  relationship  of  air  and  ground 
units.  Air  was  satisfied  with  t^e  newly  won  centralized 
control  of  air  and  the  removal  of  air  units  from  ground 
control.  Air  commanders  now  had  t^e  fi^al  decision  on  whether 
or  not  a  mission  would  be  ordered.  Argument  centered  over  the 
relative  imoortance  of  targets  and  missions.  With  the  sharoly 
increased  number  of  allied  aircraft  and  their  improved  operating 
efficiency,  air  superiority  was  obtained;  and  the  question  of 
"air  umbrellas"  assumed  less  imoortance.  Ground  commanders 
sought  the  kind  of  air  support  which  General  Montgomery  had 


•  87.  ^Tbid.,oar.  lOip;  AAPRH-1I4.,  d.  186. 
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received  in  the  brilliant  air-ground  operations  at  El  Alemein 
and  El  Hamma ;  that  is,  the  use  of  air  for  neutralizing  enemy 
fire,  harassing,  covering  friendly  ground  movements,  and  timely 
reconnaissance  and  intelligence.  Unable  to  get  this  type 
support  by  tve  "request"  method  they  desired  that  soecific 
air  be  allocated  to  them.  Recognizing  that  centralized 
control  of  air  was  best  during  inactive  oeriods  or  on  inactive 
fronts,  they  felt  that  if  the  air  support  is  to  orovide  max¬ 
imum  aid,  it  should  be  coordinated  with  the  ground  attack. 

They  felt  that  the  detailed  -Ians  for  the  air  partic ioation 
must  be  made  at  and  by  t'-e  ground  headquarters  actually 
planning  the  details  of  the  ground  attack.  This  would  fre¬ 
quently  be  at  corps  and  division.  Commanders  also  felt  that 
provisions  must  be  available  for  raoid  handling  of  emergency 
requests  and  for  guiding  the  aircraft  onto  the  target  from 
the  ground.  They  proposed  that  a  division  represented  a  big 
investment  in  men  and  materiel,  and  a  failure  to  provide  all 
available  support  so  as  to  orevent  losses  was  thought  to  be 
a  faulty  principle. 

General  Kuter,  now  Air  Marshal  Coningham's  deputy, 
outlined  in  a  letter  to  General  Arnold,  Chief  of  Army  Air 
Forces,  the  air  point  of  view.  General  Kuter  stated  that 
during  the  period  November  19ii2  through  February  19ip3> 
failure  to  achieve  success  in  fighting  in  the  air,  on  the 
ground,  and  in  concert  was  due  to  a  considerable  extent  to 

ove,  o.  6?2;  Dexter,  po.  32-31. 


the  unsound  air-ground  organization  and  its  effect  on  air 
support  operations.  In  consequence,  a  sweeping  reorientation 
and  reorganization  of  the  air  effort  had  been  necessary. 

MA  satisfactory  degree  of  success  in  battle  by  both  air  and 
ground  forces  had  resulted."^ 

General  Kuter.went  on  to  list  deficiencies  within  air 
force  organization;  but  his  emphasis  was  on  the  point  that 
despite  Allied  over-all  superiority  in  numbers  of  aircraft, 

’’the  basic  underlying  cause  of  the  ineffectiveness  of  air 
support  operations  was...[thatj  too  much  aviation  was  avail¬ 
able  to  ground  forces  for  direct  support  missions  even  in 
periods  of  inactivity  and  not  enough  was  available  for  use 
in  attaining  air  superiority. 

The  conflict  of  opinion  between  air  and  ground  commanders 
could  not  be  resolved  except  by  a  more  comprehensive  approach 
to  tactics  than  either  ground  or  air  officers  were  in  the 
habit  of  employing,  and  remained  to  be  worked  out  in  sub¬ 
sequent  months  when  Allied  air  resources  were  more  plentiful. 

^CGSCA,  ZlOhr,  Letter,  Brig.  Gen.  L.S.  Kuter  to  C.G., 

AAP,  12  May  19k-3*  hereafter  referred  to  as  Kuter. 

57  Ibid. 


CHAPTER  III 


AIR-GROUND  TRAINING  AND  REVISION  OP  ARMY  AIR  FORCES 
DOCTRINE  AND  ORGANIZATION  IN  19^3 

Air-Ground  Training 

While  the  Allied  forces  were  engaged  in  the  final  phases 
of  the  struggle  in  Africa,  ground  forces  were  being  prepared 
for  eventual  commitment  to  the  Mediterranean  and  European 
Theaters.  General  McNair  was  busily  engaged  in  directing  the 
training  and  organization  of  the  newly  formed  forces. 

Sweeping  changes  were  taking  place  to  take  advantage  of  the 
mobility  and  fire  power  which  scientific  and  mechanical 
progress  had  put  within  the  reach  of  the  Army.  In  the 
development  of  new  specialties  of  ground  combat,  and  their 
integration  into  the  battle  team,  he  had  shown  himself  a 
firm  advocate  of  the  principles  of  flexibility  and  the 
massing  of  force.  Throughout,  he  continually  insisted  that 
all  of  the  arms  be  welded  into  a  team.  And  to  insure  that 
all  of  the  arms  did  become  part  of  the  team,  he  insisted  that 
they  must  have  experience  working  together  in  the  field. * 
General  McNair  had  bent  all  of  his  energies  on  extending  the 
actual  cooperation  of  the  combined  arms,  including  the  air  arm, 

^Greenfield,  pp.  29-30;  For  a  report  of  training,  see 
Palmer,  The  Procurement  and  Training  of  Ground  Combat  Troops. 
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which  resulted  in  the  combined  field  maneuvers  of  19^1  and  19^2 
He  was  to  continue  with  this  concept  in  19^3* 

In  19ij-3 ,  both  air  and  ground  forces  had  an  advantage  which 
they  had  not  previously  enjoyed,  ^his  was  the  experiences  of 
American  forces  engaged  in  combat.  Unfortunately,  the  reports 
of  these  experiences  did  not  bring  the  parties  into  closer 
harmony.  Instead,  they  tended  to  emphasize  the  divergent 
points  of  view.  The  diversity  was  to  increase  during  the  year. 

In  February  19if-3>  General  McNair  expressed  the  Army  ■ 
view  that  close-in  support  should  be  emphasized  in  joint 
training  because  it  wan  the  form  of  cooperation  that  was  the 
hardest  to  learn.  He  stated  that  close-in  targets  of  oppor¬ 
tunity  "may  not  have  the  same  importance  or  rreneral  application 
as  planned  targets  designed  to  ’isolate  the  battlefield,’  but 
they  are  the  most  difficult  to  coordinate  and  attack.  If 
close-in  targets  of  opportunity  can  be  attacked  with  air-ground 
coordination,  planned  distant  missions  offer  no  particular 
problem.”^ 

In  late  19^4-2  the  Army  Air  Forces  requested,  and  the  War 
Department  ordered, a  joint  board  of  air  and  ground  officers 
to  reconsider  current  doctrine  in  the  light  of  experience, 
notwithstanding  the  reports  of  all  the  responsible  Army 
Ground  Force  commanders  that  the  test  of  doctrine  afforded 
by  the  air-ground  maneuvers  of  I9I4.2  were  inconclusive.  Known 

2AGF  memo  for  Chief  of  Staff,  USA,  10  Feb  I9I4.3 ,  sub: 

Report  of  the  Air  Support  Board,  cited  by  Greenfield,  p.  30, 
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as  the  Air  Support  Board,  it  met  beginning  on  7  December 

Referring  to  the  Air  Support  Board,  General  1VicNair 
recommended  that  any  proposed  changed  be  tested  before  being 
published.  He  restated  his  opinion  that  existing  doctrine 
had  yet  to  be  "field  tested  adequately  due  to  personnel  and 
equipment  deficiencies  in  air  units  participating  in  the 
maneuvers  of  19^2. 

One  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Air  Support  Board 
was  that  joint  testing  be  held  for  both  air  and  ground  units. 
Based  upon  this.  General  McNair  drew  up  a  test  designed  not 
only  to  test  ground  units  in  self-defense  against  air  attack, 
in  recognition  of  aircraft,  in  identification  to  the  supporting 
air  of  themselves  and  of  ground  targets,  but  also  to  test  both 
air  and  ground  units  in  the  methods  and  procedures  of  close-in 
combat  support.  General  McNair  submitted  the  test  to  the  War 
Department,  recommending  that  testing  be  directed  for  units 
of  both  forces.  He  also  appealed  to  General  Arnold  to  con- 
sider  adopting  the  tests. 

The  Army  Ground  Forces,  in  submitting  the  proposed  test, 
had  sought  to  avoid  the  stumbling  block  of  doctrine  by  stating 


^AAF  memo  for  ACofS,  G-3»  WD,  23Novk2,  sub:  Air  Support 
Doctrine;  AGP  memo  for  CofS,  USA,  30  Novl+2,  sub:  Air  Support 
Doctrine;  AGF  memos,  G-3  to  CofS,  22  Dec  1+2  and  G-3  to  CG, 

9  Jan  I4.3,  sub:  Report  of  Air  Supoort  Board,  cited  by  Greenfield, 
P.  32. 

4par  6,  AGF  memo  of  10  Feb  1943  cited  in  No.  2  above. 

5 

AGF  memo,  G-3  to  CG,  9  Jan  43  >  sub:  Report  of  the  Air 
Support  Board,  cited  by  Greenfield,  p.  33;  Memo  of  Gen.  McNair 
for  CG,  AAF,  23  Mar  43 »  sub:  Air-Ground  Training  and  Cooperation, 
cited  by  Greenfield,  p.  3I}.. 
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that  "direct,  close-in  support  against  targets  of  opportunity 
is  stressed. • .not  because  it  is  believed  that  the  major  part 
of  air  support  will  take  this  form,  but  because  it  is  the  most 
difficult  type  to  execute  promptly  and  effectively."  General 
McNair,  however,  received  no  reply  from  the  Air  Forces  for  a 
month.  The  Army  Air  Forces  objected  to  the  emphasis  on  close 
support  and  the  inclusion  of  call  type  missions.  General 
Arnold  wanted  to  have  the  doctrinal  issue  settled  first  "by 
mutual  agreement,"  and  then  proceed  to  tests  and  training, 
while  General  McNair  wanted  to  get  on  with  training,  and  let 
doctrine  grow  out  of  experiences  from  training  and  combat. 

The  War  Department  eventually  intervened  and  directed  the 
Army  Air  Forces  to  prepare  a  training  program  similar  to 
that  of  the  Army  Ground  Forces.^ 

During  the  rest  of  the  year,  the  most  serious  practical 
handicap  in  the  training  effort  was  still  in  the  lack  of 
trained  air  personnel  and  sufficient  planes  for  maneuvers. 

The  attitude  of  the  Air  Forces  toward  close  support  was  also 
to  influence  the  adequacy  of  training.  At  a  conference  to 
study  the  availability  of  aviation  for  training,  an  air 
officer,  Chief  of  the  War  Department  Air  Support  Section, 
stated  that  the  "necessity  for  using  close-in  support  at  a 
critical  point  where  a  concentration  of  the  power  of  all  arms 

^AAF  memo  for  CG,  AGF,  sub:  Air-Ground  Training  during 
19lf3  Army  Maneuvers,  no  date,  cited  by  Greenfield,  p.  3 Ip; 

War  Dept,  memo  for  CG’s  AGF,  AAF,  and  Service  of  Supply,  2  Mar  ij_3, 
sub:  Combined  Air-Ground  Training  during  19U-3 #  cited  by  Greenfield, 
P.  39.  . 
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may  be  needed  to  advance  the  ground  troops  is  recognized.” 

But,  he  argued  with  vigor  that  the  occasion  would  seldom 

7 

arise-,  a  prevalent  view  in  the  Air  Staff. 

RESULTS  OP  AIR- GROUND  TRAINING  IN  194-3 
Progress  in  training  was  still  largely  handicapped  by 
shortages  of  men  and  equipment.  However,  cooperation  of 
ground  and  air  officers  in  the  field  was  markedly  improved 
during  maneuvers.  Perhaps  the  best  joint  training  was  con¬ 
ducted  in  the  California-Arizona  Desert  Maneuver  Area.  Joint 
training  of  air  and  armored  forces  had  been  initiated  in  1942, 
and  in  January  1943»  the  4^h  Air  Support  Command  was  placed 
under  the  control  of  Army  Ground  Forces  for  the  purposes  of 

Q 

combined  training  at  the  Desert  Maneuver  Area. 

Ground  commanders,  particularly  armored  commanders, 
sensitive  to  the  demands  of  fast  changing  situations  on  the 
battlefield,  were  interested  in  obtaining  quick  reaction 
between  air  and  ground.  The  problem  was  greatly  complicated 
by  the  fact  that  in  1943  the  Army  Air  Forces,  without  giving 
prior  notification  to  the  Army  Ground  Forces,  equipped  its 
planes  with  VHP  radio  sets,  which  could  not  communicate  with 
sets  standard  for  ground  commanders.  This  effectively 

^Memo  signed  by  Col.  J.  Lindsey  and  Maj.  Roy  Flannagan 
for  G— 3  AGF,  2  Mar  43 »  sub:  WD  Conference  on  Air  Support, 
cited  by  Greenfield,  p.  36. 

Q 

AUA,  44-601,  History  of  I  Tactical  Air  Div,  Tenn. 
Maneuvers,  194-2-43J  AU.A,  44&01,  Interim  Report  of  I  Tactical 
Air  Division,  26  April  194-3*  Maj.  John  Redding,  "Prelude  to 
Desert  Combat,"  Air  Force.  Dec  1942,  pp.  23-34;  Greenfield, 

p.  41. 
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blocked  any  communication  except  through  air  force  channels. 9 

As  a  solution  to  this  problem.  Major  General  Ernest 

Harmon,  commanding  the  2d  Armored  Division  in  North  Africa, 

recommended  that  armored  units  be  equioped  with  VHP  sets, 

and  requested  that  he  be  furnished  with  these  sets.  Tests 

were  conducted  at  the  Armored  Center,  and  sets  were  flown 

to  North  Africa.  The  Army  Air  Forces  also  instructed  the 

4-th  Air  Support  Command  at  the  Desert  Training  Center  to 

conduct  test  on  direct  communications  with  suoported  ground 

forces.  The  tests  were  not  co  /ducted  until  November  19U-3 • 

Nonetheless,  this  testing,  in  the  absense  of  any  similar 

10 

experience  in  the  active  theaters,  was  to  orove  useful. 

In  December,  General  McNair  was  to  write  that 
progress  in  air-ground  trai-ing  was  slow,  and  air-ground 
cooperation  had  been  a  "paper  battle"  with  the  participants 
going  through  the  motions.  When  he  wrote  this,  thirty- three 
divisions  still  lacked  aviation  for  joint  training  and  test¬ 
ing,  twenty-one  had  not  witnessed  a  recognition  demonstration, 
and  forty-eight  had  not  participated  in  the  fire  power  demon¬ 
stration  prescribed  by  the  War  Department.  The  Normandy  in¬ 
vasion  was  only  six  months  away.^ 

^AGF  memo,  G-3  to  G-ij.  and  CofS,  6  May  19^-3  cited  by 
Greenfield,  p.  7k* 

"^Greenfield,  pp.  7l{.-75;  Par  18,  memo  for  Col.  Plannagan 
of  AGP,  Aug  sub:  G-3  Summary  of  Air-Ground  Training  Letters 
and  Memorandum,  Apr  4.2-Augl44,  cited  by  Greenfield,  p.  \\Z. 

HaGF  memo,  CG  to  G-3,  2  Dec  1^3 ,  sub:  Combined  Air-Ground 
Training,  cited  by  Greenfield,  pp.  1^2-4 3. 
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FIELD  MANUAL  100-20 


FM  100-20,  Command  and  Employment  of  Air  Power,  was 
published  by  the  War  Deoartment  on  21  July  19^-3*  This 
fourteen  page  manual  is  perhaps  unique  in  that  the  intro¬ 
ductory  paragraphs  are  in  upper-case  type.  Thev  declare 
that  "LAND  '30VrTR  AND  AIR  D0V/ER  ARE  CO-EQUAL  AND  INTER¬ 
DEPENDENT  FORCES;  NEITHER  IS  AN  AUXILIARY  OF  T^E  OTHER," 
and  that  "THE  CONTROL  OF  AVAILABLE  AIR  D0'<ER  MUST  BE  CEN¬ 
TRALIZED  AND  COMMAND  MUST  BE  EXERCISED  THOUGH  TUE  AIR  FORCE 
COMMANDER,"  subject  only  to  the  authority  of  the  theater 
commander.  The  theater  or  superior  commander  was  forbidden 
to  "ATTACH  ARMY  AIR  FORCES  TO  UNITS  OF  TWE  GROUT'D  FORCES... 
EXCEPT  WHEN  SUCH  GROUND  FORCE  UNITS  A'E  OPERATING  INDEPEND¬ 
ENTLY  OR  ARE  ISOLATED  BY  DISTANCE  OR  LACE  OF  COMMUNICATION."12 

The  manual  stated  that  the  theater  air  forces  would 
include  a  "strategic  air  force"  and  a  "tactical  air  force." 

The  mission  of  the  "tactical  air  force"  would  be  carried 
out  in  the  following  priorities:  first  orioritv,  "to  obtain 
and  maintain  air  superiority;"  second  priority,  "isolation 
of  the  battlefield"  by  attacks  on  lines  of  communication; 
and  third  priority,  attacks  on  ground  targets  in  the  battle 
area.  Third  -priority  targets  were  carefully  limited  by  state¬ 
ments  that  they  were  difficult  to  control,  the  most  expensive, 
the  least  effective,  and  concluded  that  "onlv  at  critical 

■^U.S.,  War  Department,  Field  Manual  100-20,  Command  and 
Employment  of  Air  Power,"  (Washington:  Government  Printing 
Office,  1914.3) ,  pp.  1-lLp. 
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times  are  contact  zone  missions  prof itable.^3 

The  War  Department  published  FM  100-20  without  the  con¬ 
currence  of  General  McNair.  The  Army  Ground  Forces  looked 
upon  it  as  the  Army  Air  Forces  "Declaration  of  Independence," 
which  rendered  FM  31-3$  obsolete.  Unfortunately,  it  was  very 
general  in  nature  and  lacked  the  specific  details  necessary 
to  serve  as  a  substitute.  Ik 

The  decisive  impulse  for  the  manual  came  when  Mr.  Lovett, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  War  for  Air,  on  18  April  19^3»  had 
invited  the  attention  of  General  Marshall  to  General  Montgomery’s 
"Notes  on  High  Command  in  War,"  and  pointed  out  that  they 
furnished  material  for  a  new  statement  of  doctrine.  Since 
General  Montgomery’s  experience  with  the  British  8th  Army 
in  the  desert  represented  the  first  Allied  success  in  the 
employment  of  air  and  ground  forces,  portions  of  his  "Notes" 
were  seized  on  as  a  conclusive  expression  of  the  principles 
of  air-ground  cooperation  in  battle.  The  British  methods 
wore  the  authority  of  success.^ 

FM  100-20  faithfully  mirrored  General  Montgomery’s 
statement  of  principles  concerning  centralized  control  of 
air.  However,  as  will  be  pointed  out  later,  it  did  not 
faithfully  reflect  the  true  application  of  these  principles 
to  actual  organization  and  use  of  tactical  air  power  as 
employed  by  General  Montgomery  in  his  campaign  against 
Field-Marshal  Rommel. 

^Ibid. ,  par.  15.  ^Greenfield,  p.  1^.8.  l^Ibid.  p.  kl  • 
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The  "tactical  air  force"  had  first  appeared  as  one 
element  of  the  Northwest  African  Air  Forces  organized  on 
18  February  191+3.  While  the  tactical  air  force  as  mentioned 
in  Fivl  100-20  was  designed  to  replace  the  air  support  command, 
the  air  units  working  with  the  ground  forces  continued  to  be 
called  air  support  commands  until  the  name  was  changed  to 
tactical  air  commands  in  191+1+.^ 

General  McNair  expressed  his  concern  with  the  new 
organization  by  agreeing  that  while  organization  should 
provide  for  concentration  and  flexibility,  "invariably 
centralized  control  by  the  air  force  commander .. .may  not 
always  be  the  best  set-up.  Channels  of  operation  may  be  so 
extensive  and  difficult  as  to  impair  the  essential  team¬ 
work  between  ground  forces  and  supporting  air  forces. 

The  principles  set  forth  in  £the  proposed  reorganization] 
create  the  impression  of  concern  for  the  unity  of  the  air 
forces,  and  the  precedence  of  their  interests,  rather  than 

a  determination  to  participate  in  and  promote  the  success... 

17 

of  the  ground  action." 

l^Brig.  Gen.  L.S.Kuter,  "Air-Ground  Cooperation  In  North 
Africa,  Air  Force,  July  I9I4.3 ,  pp.  I+-5,  33;'  Greenfield,'  p.  £l. 

*?AGF,  1st  Indorsement,  30  July  191+3  to  CG,  AAF,  on 
AAF  letter  to  CG,  AGF,  8  July  191+3#  sub:  Organization  of 
Array  Air  Force  Reconnaissance  and  Photographic  Aviation,  cited 
by  Greenfield,  p. 


CHAPTER  IV 


SICILY 

The  Invasion 

The  campaign  in  Tianisia  ended  on  11  ?4av  19^3»  As  early 
as  the  Casablanca  conference  in  January  19)4-3,  t>~e  month  of 
July  had  been  chosen  for  the  invasion  of  Sicily.  The 
invasion  plan  called  for  General  Eisenhower  to  remain  in 
supreme  command,  with  General  Alexander  (Br.)  to  command 
the  combined  Allied  ground  force  to  be  known  as  the  l£th 
Army  Group,  which  would  include  the  British  8th  Army 
under  General  Montgomery  and  the  American  7th  Armv  under 
General  Patton.^ 

The  7th  Army  was  the  first  American  armv  to  aopear 
in  the  var,  although,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Tunisian 
camoaign,  2d  Corps  had  occuoied  field  armv  status.  While 
nearlv  equal  in  strength  to  the  British  8th  Armv  In  Africa, 

2d  Corps  had  retained  its  designation  as  a  corns,  operating 
under  British  1st  Army  for  administrative  purposes  only. 

Thus,  in  Sicilv,  for  the  first  time,  a  comolete  American 

"*"CGSC  Library,  96-0*5)4-21,  USMA,  Department  of  MA^E, 
"Ooerations  In  Sicily  and  Italy,"  196.7,  t>.  l|.,  hereafter  referred 
to  as  "Operations  In  Sicily  and-  Italy;"  CISC  A,  13)4.57,  "Commander- 
in-Chief’s  Disoatch — Sicilian  Camoaign,"  19)4.3 ,  pn.  1-6.,  here¬ 
after  referred  to  as  Sicilian  Disoatch. 
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field  array,  in  name  as  well  as  in  fact,  was  to  fight  in  the 
field.2 

For  the  invasion,  ?th  Array  was  composed  of  2d  Corps,  with 
two  divisions  under  General  Omar  Bradley,  and  a  separate  force 
of  one  reinforced  division  under  General  L.  Truscott.  In 
addition,  the  82d  Airborne  Division  was  to  be  dropped  inland 
behind  the  beaches. 3 

IXiring  the  period  before  the  invasion,  the  Allied  air 
arm,  which  remained  virtually  unchanged  in  organization 
from  that  existing  in  Tunisia  after  18  February  1943>  struck 
at  lines  of  communication,  air  bases,  and  other  targets  in 
Sicily  and  Italy  in  an  effort  to  reduce  the  enemy* s  strength. 
An  especially  heavy  air  effort  was  mounted  to  reduce  the 
Italian  island  of  Panteller ia.  The  capture  of  this  island 
was  felt  to  be  advantageous  since  it  would  be  capable  of 
supporting  at  least  one  fighter  group  on  its  airfield, 
an  important  consideration  since  North  African  airfields 
were  out  of  effective  single- engine  fighter  range  of  the 
invasion  beaches.  By  the  eve  of  the  invasion.  Allied  air 
strength  in  the  Mediterranean  was  predominant A 

2 

Gen.  Omar  Bradley,  Soldier*  s  Story  (New  York:  Holt  8c 
Co.,  1951) »  PP.  72-73;  Sicilian  Dispatch,  pp.  Il-l6j 
CGSCA,  26£7»  II  Corps,  “Report  of  Operations  in  Northern 
Tunisia,”  l£  May  1943 »  P.  3;  Dexter,  p.  3. 

^"Operations  in  Sicily  and  Italy,"  p. 

^AAF,  II,  p.  445;  Sicilian  Dispatch,  pp.  7-1&. 
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Air  support  for  the  7th  (TJ.S.)  and  8th  (Br.^  Annies 
was  to  be  provided  by  Air  Marshal  Coningham's  Northwest 
African  Tactical  Air  Force  composed  of  12th  Air  Support 
Command,  Desert  Air  Force,  and  the  Tactical  Pomber  Force. 

This  latter  unit  contained  the  medium  bomber  element  of 
Northwest  African  Tactical  Air  Force. ^ 

Planning  for  the  invasion  was  handicao  -ed  by  the  seo- 
aration  of  headquarters  and  the  fact  that  the  air  forces 
were  engaged  in  continuing  ooerations  against  Pantelleria 
and  elsewhere.  Experienced  air  officers  were  kept  on  these 
current  ooerations,  and  air  commanders  were  reluctant  to 
assign  representatives  authorized  to  make  firm  commitments 
for  the  Air  Force  since  they  would  most  likely  be  inex¬ 
perienced  in  large  scale  planning.  Consequently,  while  the 
ground  and  naval  planning  were  fully  coordinated,  army  and 
naval  commanders  wer ;  to  complain  later  that  the  air  olan 
was  imprecise  and  unrelated  to  their  own  plans. ^ 

General  Montgomery  was  to  comolain  that  his  air 
representative  had  no  authority  and  no  experience  in 
air-ground  ooerations,  while  the  commander  of  the  Desert 
Air  Force,  the  exoert  in  working  with  the  8th  Army,  who 

^AAF,  II,  417. 

^AUA,  Id-37,  Army  Air  Forces  historical  Office,  'Partic¬ 
ipation  of  the  Ninth  and  Twelfth  Air  Forces  in  the  Sicilian 
Campaign,  AAF  Historical  Study  No.  37  (AAFHS-37),  Nov  194!?# 
p.  177;  Sicilian  Dispatch,  pp.  11-12;  CGSCA,  27^9»  7th  Army, 
"Notes  on  the  Sicilian  Campaign,"  30  Oct  194-3#  o.  3  of  unnumbered 
annex. 
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was  to  provide  support  for  8th  Army  in  Sicily,  remained  vir¬ 
tually  unemployed.  General  Truscott,  who  was  to  command 
one  half  of  the  7th  Army  invasion  force,  never  had  an  air 
planner  to  assist  and  advise  him.  When  repeated  requests  for 
aerial  photographic  coverage  of  his  assigned  beaches  were 
turned  down,  he  flew  to  make  a  personal  appeal  to  General 
Doolittle  for  assistance.  General  Doolittle,  who  commanded 
the  Northwest  African  Strategic  Air  Forces,  requested  the 
photo  mission,  and  also  placed  a  photo  interpreter  at  the 
disposal  of  General  Truscott.^ 

The  final  invasion  plan  provided  for  landings  on  the 
southeastern  tip  of  Sicily.  This  was  a  compromise  plan 
necessitated  partially  by  the  limited  range  of  fighters 
which  would  have  been  unable  to  provide  support  at  more 
distant  beaches,  and  the  desire  to  capture  airfields  early 
in  the  invasion.®  (See  Figure  7) 

Because  fighter  sorties  would  have  to  be  made  from 
the  distant  bases  at  Malta  or  Pantelleria,  strong  fighter 
support  during  the  initial  stages  would  not  be  possible 
until  airfields  were  captured  on  Sicily.  The  long  range 
fighters  which  had  adequate  range  to  cover  the  beaches 
were  to  be  used  for  escorting  bombers  striking  at  distant 
targets. ^ 

?B.  Montgomery,  Memoirs  (New  York:  Signet,  195>8),  pp.  170- 
71jTruscott,  pp.  200,  204;  In  contrast  to  the  shortage  of  photos 
for  ground  forces,  over  £00  photo  missions  were  flown  for  the 
Air  headquarters  (AAFHS-37*  p.J?6). 

®AAF,II,l|22.  9 AAFHS-37,  p.2i|.. 


^"Operations  in  Sicily  and  Italy,"  Department  of  Militarv 
Art  and  Dngineerinr,  U.S.M.A.,  New  ^ork,  19I4.7. 


Fig.  7. — The  Invasion  of  Sicily  and  Italy 
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Air  cover  for  the  landing  beaches  was  to  be  limited 
because  of  the  short  duration  aircraft  would  be  able  to  spend 
overhead.  The  plan  called  for  continuous  cover  during  the 
first  two  hours  after  daylight,  between  1030  and  1230,  and 
the  last  one  and  one-half  hours  of  daylight.  This  plan  was 
not  completed  until  after  the  convoys  were  at  sea.  Conse¬ 
quently,  ground  commanders  remained  ignorant  of  when,  where, 
in  what  numbers,  and  under  what  circumstances  they  would  see 
their  fighter  protection.  Sufficient  fighters  were  located 
in  the  theater,  but  the  fields  at  Malta  and  Pantelleria  were 
limited  in  capacity,  thus  limiting  the  number  that  could  be 
employed  for  the  invasion.  Use  of  medium  and  heavy  bombers 
in  support  of  ground  forces  was  not  planned  unless  the 
situation  became  precarious  or  the  enemy  was  in  full  retreat. 
Instead,  these  units  would  concentrate  on  lines  of  communi¬ 
cation.  After  D-Day,  commanders  could  submit  requests  for 

air  support  to  a  target  committee  in  North  Africa,  but  none 

10 

would  be  considered  on  less  than  twelve  hours  notice. 

Air  support  parties  accompanied  each  of  the  three 
divisions  of  the  seaborne  force  plus  2d  Corps  headquarters. 
Headquarters,  12th  Air  Support  Command  (Advance)  was  aboard 
a  control  ship,  along  with  Headquarters,  7th  Array.  Also 
aboard  ships  were  radar  units  and  a  fighter  control  center  to 
control  air  operations  until  12th  Air  Support  Command  could 
move  ashore.  To  request  air  support,  air  support  parties  at 


10Truscott,  p.  205;  AAP,  II,  p.  l*5l J  AAFHS-37,  P.  105 
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division  would  forward  requests  to  12th  Air  Support  Command 

aboard  the  control  ship.  Approved  requests  would  then  be 

ordered  through  12th  Air  Support  Command  (Rear)  at  Cape  Bon 

11 

Peninsula  in  Tunisia. 

Two  tactical  reconnaissance  sorties  per  day  were  to  be 

provided  for  General  Truscott’s  force  and  four  sorties  for 

2d  Corps.  These  sorties  were  to  be  furnished  prior  to  noon 

each  day  until  after  the  reconnaissance  squadron  was  ashore, 

12 

when  new  arrangements  would  be  made. 

All  landings  were  successfully  accomplished  against 
light  resistance  by  0600  on  10  July.  The  first  major 
enemy  counterattack  took  place  on  the  morning  of  11  July 
when  sixty  German  tanks  broke  through  the  1st  Division 
and  threatened  to  surround  part  of  the  Division  and  to 

wreak  havoc  on  the  beaches.  After  six  hours  of  desperate 

fighting,  the  tanks  were  repulsed  only  2,000  yards  from 
the  beaches."^ 

AIR- GROUND  COORDINATION  ASHORE 
No  close  air  support  missions  were  flown  until  D 

plus  3  because  of  higher  air  force  priorities.  The  enemy 

air  force  had  launched  a  series  of  bombing  attacks  on  D-Day; 
but  by  D  plus  I}.,  it  was  estimated  that  the  enemy  air  strength 

^AUA,  612.306,  NAAP,  Monthly  Opns. Bulletin  #9,Decl}-3* 
12AAFHS-37,  PP.  105-107.  ' 

13cGSCA,  MN1035.5,  2d  Corps,  Report  of  Opns.,  Septlj-3, Pp.130-31 
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had  been  whittled  down  to  only  forty  per  cent  of  its 
pre- invasion  strength.  The  fighter  control  center  of  12th 
Air  Support  Command  moved  ashore  on  12  July.  By  20  July 
all  squadrons  of  12th  Air  Support  Command  were  operating  from 
bases  in  Sicily. 

By  D  plus  5»  the  Axis  forces  were  withdrawing  to  the 
northeast  end  of  the  island,  fighting  only  a  delaying  action, 
and  seldom  holding  long  enough  to  warrant  bombing  him  out. 

Air  concentrated  mostly  on  lines  of  communications  to  the 
rear.^ 

In  the  final  stages  of  the  campaign,  the  air  force 
provided  air  cover  over  several  small  scale  amphibious 
operations  leapfrogging  along  the  northern  coast.  The  most 
notable  employment  of  close  air  support  was  in  the  attack 
on  Troina  on  Ij.  August.  Here,  the  air  commander  had  gone 
forward  to  talk  his  planes  on  to  the  targets.  While  eight 
and  a  half  artillery  battalions  fired  on  enemy  antiaircraft 
positions,  two  waves  of  thirty-six  fighter  bombers  dropped 
500  pound  bombs  on  enemy  positions.  This  failed  to  dislodge 
the  well  dug  in  Germans,  and  an  air  attack  was  scheduled  for 
the  following  day.  The  second  air  attack  nearly  ended  in 
disaster  as  the  planes  mistakenly  bombed  the  headquarters  of 
the  adjacent  British  30th  Corps. ^ 

Operations  in  Sicily  and  Italy, ”pp.  9"12. 

■^Bradley,  p.  150;  Greenfield,  p.  80. 

^Bradley,  pp. 151-52;  AAF,  II,  i4.69-l4.72. 
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A  great  step  forward  in  control  and  coordination  was 

found  in  a  2d  Corps  experiment  with  mobile  control  parties 

to  control  air  strikes  as  had  been  done  at  Troina.  Although 

both  Air  Force  and  Army  officers  praised  this  method  and 

recommended  further  experimentation,  its  general  acceptance 

17 

was  not  to  come  until  some  time  later  in  Italy. 

It  can  be  assumed  that  ground  commanders  looked  favor¬ 
ably  upon  the  complete  domination  of  the  air  by  Allied  air 
forces.  Generals  Patton,  Bradley,  and  Truscott  reported 
afterwards  that  the  major  deficiencies  in  air  support  were 
lack  of  air  force  participation  in  invasion  Planning,  low 
quality  personnel  handling  the  communications  in  the  air 
support  parties,  the  need  for  closer  liaison,  the  impos¬ 
sibility  of  getting  air  photos  in  time,  and  the  need  for 

1  O 

better  control  in  conducting  air  strikes. 

Improvement  in  close  air  support  was  not  commensurate 
with  the  great  increase  in  air  superiority.  The  nature  of 
the  enemy  resistance  did  not  prove  a  true  test  of  the  po¬ 
tentials  of  the  air-ground  team.  This  potential  was  hardly 
explored.  Nevertheless,  the  experiences  sained  during  the 
thirty-eight  days  of  the  Sicilian  campaign  were  to  pave  the 
way  for  further  improvements. 

^Bradley,  l£0;  7th  A.  Notes  on  the  Sicilian  Campaign, 
pp.  1-12;  AAF,  II,  p.  14-86 ;  Truscott,  pp.  200-205. 

^Bradley,  pp.  116-17,  150-51;  7th  A.  Notes  on  the 
Sicilian  Campaign,  p.  12,  p.2( annex). 


CHAPTER  V 


THE  ITALIAN  CAMPAIGN 

The  Invasion 

The  selection  of  the  invasion  beaches  for  the  invasion 
of  Italy,  Operation  AVALANCHE,  was  sreatlv  influenced,  as 
was  HUSKY,  bv  the  range  of  fighter  aircraft.  General  Mark 
Clark,  who  was  to  lead  the  American  Fifth  Amy  in  the  invasion, 
hoped  to  land  close  to  Naples,  but  because  of  Air  Marshal 
Tedder's  estimate  of  effective  fighter  range,  the  Pay  of 
Salerno,  south  of  Naoles  was  selected  for  t^e  invasion.1 

Plans  called  for  6th  Army,  comoosed  of  TJ.S.  6th  Corns 

and  British  10th  Corns  to  land  on  9  Seotember.  Air  suonort 

for  6th  Army  would  be  orovided  nrincinally  by  12th  Air  Supnort 

Command.  Again,  Air  Force  planners  had  concluded  that  close 

air  support  bombing,  other  than  that  nrevionslv  arranged, 

would  not  be  oossible  due  to  orioritv  of  air*  force  missions 

and  to  lack  of  a  forward  airfield  ashore.  °lars  called  for 

p 

an  early  seizure  of  an  airfield.  A*r  suonort  nasties  were 
scheduled  to  land  with  each  division  and  vith  6th  Corps 

Gen.  M.W. Clark,  Calculated  Risk  (New  York:  Earner  V  Bros., 
I960),  p.  177;  CGSCA,  F8lx5,  NWAAF,  Provisional  Outline  Air  ’’Ian 
for  Operation  AVALANCHE,"  August  196-3,  o.  3» 

^Ibid. ;  CGSCA,  ll6o6.  Commanding  Officer  of  the  7/9  Army 
Air  Sunport  Command,  "Air  Suonort  Arrangements  at  Hq.,  Fifth 
Army  to  Date,"  November  I9I4.3 .  - 
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headquarters.  Requests  would  be  relayed  to  12th  Air  Support 
Command  aboard  the  control  shin,  and  missions  would  be  ordered 
from  12th  Air  Support  Command  (Rear)  in  Sicily. 

The  invasion  forces  went  ashore  on  9  September.  Allied 
air  suoeriority  prevented  any  strong  German  Air  Force  inter¬ 
ference.  Due  to  a  mistake  in  shiooing  arrangements,  no  air 
support  parties  ivere  available  at  U.S.  divisions  or  at  6th 
Cores  headquarters.  This  complicated  the  problem  of  keeping 
ground  units  informed  of  air  reconnaissance  reoorts,  and 
in  turn,  keeping  air  headouarters  abreast  of  the  ground 
situation.  As  an  innovation,  tactical  reconnaissance  aircraft 
called  the  air  control  ship  when  returning  from  their  missions. 
This  was  an  improvement  over  the  previous  system  of  sending 
information  forward  after  the  Pilot  had  been  debriefed  at  his 
home  airfield.  Tactical  air  reconnaissance  missions  were 

carried  out  on  a  pre-arranged  basis  until  D  Plus  3,  when 

3 

Army  and  Air  headquarters  went  ashore. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A^MY  AIR  SUPPORT  COMMAND 
After  going  ashore,  the  G-3>  5th  Army,  and  A- 3,  12th 
Air  Support  Command,  agreed  to  experiment  with  the  British 
Air  Support  Control  System.  An  air  support  control  of  12th 
Air  Support  Command  was  established  adjacent  to  the  G-3 
section.  'Then  the  absent  air  support  parties  arrived  on 
D  plus  I4.,  these  parties  now  sent  requests  to  Army  instead 

-^Ibid.  ;  AUA,  Army  Air  Forces  historical  Office,  "Air  phase 
of  the  Italian  Campaign  to  1  June  I9W-J-,"  Army  Air  Forces  Ref¬ 
erence  History  No.  15  (AAFRH-l5^>  19^-6,  p.  90 • 
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of  the  12th  Air  Support  Command,  for  consideration.^ 

Prom  D  plus  I4.  to  D  plus  7,  requests  for  attacks  on 
targets  of  opportunity  we re  not  accepted  from  air  support 
parties.  The  air  force  explained  that  tMs  was  because  no 
fighter  bombers  had  been  established  ashore,  and  therefore, 
pilots  could  -ot  be  properly  briefed.  During  the  crisis 
on  D  plus  I},  and  5 >  when  tf'e  beachhead  was  nearly  solit  in 
two  by  stron;’  German  attacks,  fiohters  were  instructed  to 
search  out  their  own  targets  as  close  as  possible  to  the 
bomb  line.'* 

On  D  plus  1,  when  communications  with  tentacles,  the 
British  equlvalant  of  air  support  parties,  with  10th  Corps  (Br.) 
became  unreliable  due  to  operator  difficulty,  fighters  on 
patrol  duty  were  armed  with  bombs,  received  instructions  in 
flight  from  the  control  center,  dropped  their  bombs  on  assigned 
targets,  and  then  proceeded  to  patrol  duties.  Although  the 
Air  Force  referred  to  this  as  a  "makeshift”  arrangement 
necessitated  by  the  difficulty  i^  fretting  target  information 
back  to  Sicilia^,  bases,  tar~°ts  were  selected,  oilots  briefed 
in  the  air,  and  targets  attacked  in  ten  to  thirty  minutes. 

This  is  in  contrast  to  the  normal  method  which  required  four 
hours  to  answer  a  request  when  the  target  information  had  to 
be  relayed  back  to  Sicilian  bases. ^ 

^Memo.,  C.O.  7/9  Army  Air  Supoort  Command. 

^Ibid. ;  Hq.  Allied  Central  Med.  Force,  "ASC  Arrangements 
for  Opn.  Avalanche,"  25  Jan  44,  cited  by  AAFRH-15,  p.  l6o. 

6CGSCA,  16372. 3I4.,  USAF  Historical  Piv.,  "Army  Air  Forces 
in  Amphibious  Landings  in  WW  II,"  July  l-)53 ,  (USAFHS-96),  p.28. 
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After  D  plus  J,  the  means  of  relayin'?  results  from 
tactical  reconnaissance  missions  reverted  to  the  regular 
procedure  whereby  information  was  relayed  from  air  bases 
to  forward  units  upon  the  pilots'  return  from  the  mission. 

To  help  speed  up  the  relaying  of  these  reports  on  the  results 
of  reconnaissance  missions  as  well  as  to  effect  closer  co-ord¬ 
ination  with  all  air  force  units,  12th  Air  Support  Command, 
upon  5th  Army  request,  agreed  to  accept  liaison  officers  with 
appropriate  communications  at  all  12th  Air  Support  Command 
airfields  J 

As  a  continuation  of  the  adoption  of  the  Eritish  svstem 

of  close  air  support,  5th  Army,  on  7  October,  designated 

Army  personnel  to  be  trained  as  an  Army  Air  Support  Control 

(AASC)  to  be  operated  by  all  Army  personnel  except  for  some 

experienced  Air  Force  communications  personnel  loaned  to 

5th  Army  by  12th  Air  Support  Command.  The  Array  Air  Support 

Command,  which  constituted  the  G-3  Air  Section  at  9  th  Army, 

would  send  Army  liaison  personnel  to  divisions  and  corps 

headquarters  and  to  various  air  U’-it  headquarters.  In  effect, 

when  implemented,  12th  Air  Support  Command  would  furnish  no 

liaison  personnel  below  Army  headquarters,  and  the  G-3  Air 

Section  would  replace  the  air  sup  >ort  parties  and  air  support 

Q 

control  formerly  furnished  by  the  air  force. 

^Memo,  C.O.  7/9  Army  Air  Support  Command,  pars.  5>  18* 

8Ibid.,  pars  2^-26;  AUA,680.^50,  5th  Armv  Itr.to  TAG,  lOMarl+lj., 
sub;  Org.  for  Air  Support  in  5th  Army  a^d  inds.  as  follows: 

1st  Ind,  C.G.,Xir  ASC,  10  Mar  [jiq,  2d  Ind. ,  C.G.,  Twelfth  Air 
Force,  4  Apr  19Ml« 
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The  changeover  did  not  take  nlace  immediately  but  after 
a  period  of  training  for  Army  oersonnel  to  include  exchange 

Q 

visits  with  the  Desert  Air  Force  supporting  the  British  8th  Army.7 

ADDITIONAL  SUOT50RT  DURING  T^E  INVASION 
The  air  forces  furnished  other  forms  of  suoport  in 
addition  to  the  usual  attack  and  reconnaissance  missions. 

On  D  plus  9>  for  the  first  time  in  the  European  war,  a 
fighter  olane  (P-5l)  adjusted  artillery  fire  on  enemy 
positions.  During  the  oeriod  D  oliis  3  to  D  plus  5>  three 
drops  of  paratroopers  were  made  to  reinforce  the  beachhead, 
then  undergoing  serious  German  counterattacks."^  Aerial 
photos  were  suoplied  bv  the  North  African  ^hoto-Reconnuissance 
Wing.  However,  since  the  wing's  headouarters  remained  in 
Africa  during  Seotember,  there  were  delays  uo  to  forty-eight 
hours  in  delivery  of  ohotos  to  field  units  in  Italy.  Even¬ 
tually,  steos  were  taken  to  correct  this.  Later  in  the  cam¬ 
paign,  photo  mosaics  with  a  soecial  grid  reference  system 

were  used  with  great  success  fo”  target  designation  in  calling 

12 

for  artillery  and  air  sunoort. 

Prior  to  the  invasion,  General  Eisenhower,  supported  by 
Air  Marshal  Tedder,  requested  attachment  of  additional 

bomber  forces  or  the  temporary  use  of  bomba”  formations  used 
on  the  Ploesti  raid,  which  were  then  in  the  Mediterranean  area. 

The  request  was  turned  down  bv  the  Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff 

9 Memo ,  C.O.,  7/9  AASC,  pars.  2lp-25.  *®AAF,  II,  p.  530. 
nAAF,  II,  p.  533.  12Memo.,  C.O.,  7/9  AASC,  par.  27. 
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and  by  General  Arnold,  desoite  General  Eisenhower’s  insistence 
that  without  additional  bombers,  he  "would  be  skatinp  on  very 
thin  ice  in  AVALANCHE.  1,33  The  British,  concerned  over  General 
Ei  senhower '  s  air  strength,  finally  assigned  three  squadrons 
of  bombers  for  his  use.^ 

In  the  midst  of  the  German  attempts  to  solit  the  beach¬ 
head,  when  it  was  apparent  that  the  available  bombers  had 
failed  to  orevent  the  assembly  of  units  of  six  German  divisions 
around  the  landing  forces,  General  Eisenhower  aa'ain  requested 
additional  bomber  suoport  to  strike  the  German  lines  of  com¬ 
munications.  The  request  was  also  made  due  to  his  fear  that 
air  strength  vould  be  further  reduced  bv  the  loss  of  large 
numbers  of  air  crews  who  were  beinr  rotated  after  the  comoletion 

of  fifty  missions.  This  time,  additional  assistance  was 

19 

temporarily  furnished. 

FIRST  WINTER  I*7  ITALY 

After  the  crisis  at  Salerno  had  passed,  5th  Army  moved 
north  and  bw  the  end  of  Seotember  had  caotured  the  oort 
of  Naples  and  the  airfield  in  the  vicinity.  The  next  objec¬ 
tive  vas  Rome,  more  than  100  miles  away.  Between  lay  miles 
of  rugged  mountainous  country  in  which  the  Germans  would  take 
advantage  of  numerous  natural  lines  of  defense. 

By  November,  5th  Army  faced  the  German  winter  line  at 

13AAF,  II,  p.  1#6.  lijTbid. 

"^CGSC  Library,  9h-0>£i4-21,  "Ooerations  in  Sicily  and 
Italy,"  19^7,  P.  39;  AAFRH-15,  chaos,  v-vii. 
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the  entrance  to  the  Liri  Valley.  The  advance  had  prrown 
more  and  more  difficult  as  the  fall  rains  flooded  streams  and 
raised  havoc  with  movement.  The  German  use  of  cover  and 
dugouts  and  the  extremely  rough  terrain  and  inclement  weather 
were  to  reduce  the  effectiveness  of  the  usual  pattern  of 

air  support.^ 

Generally,  in  the  oreceding  months,  air  had  concen¬ 
trated  on  enemy  lines  of  communications,  bridges,  railroads, 
and  troop  concentrations,  as  the  Germans  withdrew.  Patrols 
were  flown  to  defend  against  the  occasional  incursions  by 
enemy  air.  Air  furnished  reconnaissance  and  artillery  sootting 
missions.  As  the  battle  slowed  to  a  snail's  pace,  lucrative 
targets  disappeared  as  the  enemy  dug  in,  camouflaged  his 
equipment,  and  moved  his  troons  and  vehicles  only  at  night. 

With  the  disaooearance  of  raoid  movement,  greater  emohasis 
was  placed  on  individual  actions  of  tve  divisions.  While 
the  -previous  air  activity  had  assisted  the  ground  forces, 
there  had  been  little  coordination  of  tMs  activity  with 
the  division.  T0  obtain  the  greatest  assistance  from  air 
support  at  the  division  level  it  would  be  necessary  to  locate, 
attack,  and  destroy  the  now  hard  to  locate  targets.  What 
would  be  needed  was  a  means  of  assisting  the  nilot  in 
distinguishing  his  target  once  it  had  been  located  by  the 
ground  forces.  This  would  be  something  in  the  nature  of  the 
system  tried  out  by  General  Bradlev's  2d  Corns  in  Sicily; 

'  l6Ibid. 
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the  use  of  an  air  controller  who  would  be  located  forward 

17 

where  he  could  assist  the  oilot  in  locating  the  target.  ' 

PRACTICAL  S^'SPS  TOWARD  AIR -GROUND  COOPERATION 

The  5th  Army  and  12th  Air  Support  Command  were  to  work 
out  an  arrangement  during  the  following  months  which  was 
less  a  system  than  certain  practical  arrangements  worked 
out  on  the  ground.  While  undoubtedly  many  individuals  were 
instrumental  in  implementing  this  system,  it  aonears  that 
General  Truscott,  commanding  the  3d  Division,  made  imoortant 
contributions  in  this  respect. 

General  Truscott  had  particirated  in  the  North  African 
invasion  where,  at  Port  Lyautev  near  Casablanca,  he  had  been 
impressed  by  a  close  air  support  mission  controlled  by  a 
naval  aviator  with  a  radio  mounted  in  a  vehicle.  The  con¬ 
troller  had  diverted  the  aircraft  from  a  scheduled  mission 

and  guided  them  in  locating  and  attacking  enemy  forces 

1 8 

blocking  the  advance  of  the  rround  forces. 

In  Italy,  General  Truscott  had  frequently  recommended 
that  air  supoort  oarties  be  orovided  to  direct  air  attacks 
on  specific  targets  as  the  airolanes  arrived  over  the  division 
area.  The  air  force  had  been  reluctant  to  assign  qualified 
oilots  to  this  duty  or  to  Dermit  other  than  qualified  oilots 

■^Truscott,  pp.  278-279;  Memo,  of  Ass’t.  Sec.  of  War  McCloy 
for  Gen.  McNair,  22  Dec  lp3,  sub:  Air-Ground  Training  and  ©Der¬ 
ations,  cited  by  Greenfield,  p.77. 

■^Truscott,  op.  119-20;  CGSCA,  83?3,  Gen.  Truscott  letter 
to  Ma.i .  Gen.  C.  Truesdell,  31  Mar  19li5,  sub:  Develooment  of  Close 
Air-Ground  Supoort,  hereafter ' referred  to  as  Truscott  Letter. 
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to  brief  from  the  ground,  Pilots  in  the  air.  However, 

on  23  October  19k3>  the  Air  Force  agreed  to  try  a  forward 

controller  in  General  •‘•'ruscott's  area  and  provided  a  oarty 

consisting  of  two  pilots  with  air-ground  communications.  The 

results  of  the  test  were  enthusiastically  oraised  by  General 

Truscott.  However,  nearly  a  vear  was  to  elapse  before  the 

19 

system  came  into  general  use. 

In  January  19l|ii,  General  x'ruscott  landed  with  the 
3d  Division  at  Anzio.  here,  he  was  soon  to  be  raised  to 


comman 


nd  the  6th  Corps.  As  we  shall  see  later,  he  was  to 


press' again  for  a  means  of  close  coordination  between  air 
and  mound.  At'  the  time  of  Anzio,  a  division  desirine  close 
air  siaoport  selected  targets  which  it  wished  to  have  attacked 
by  air  and  submitted  the  list  to  the  Army  G-3.  A  committee 
of  Army  and  Air  Force  staff  officers  coordinated  these  requests 
and  allocated  those  which  were  approved  to  squadrons  which 
were  to  fly  t^em.  General  i'ruscott  complained  that  divisions 
usually  did  not  know  if  t^eir  requests  had  been  accented;  and 
since  requests  had  to  be  made  twelve  hours  in  advance,  there 
was  scarely  any  way  to  obtain  air  support  quickly  in  case  of 
need.20 

At  hth  Army,  the  G-3  Air  Section  and  the  forward  liaison 
officers  had  superseded  f'e  air  support  control  and  parties 
visualized  in  FM  31-35.  Fifth  Army  controlled  all  communications 
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within  the  request  system,  relieving  12th  Air  Support  Command 

of  any  requirement  for  contact  below  army  headquarters.  c-x 

Divisions  had  to  submit  their  requests  to  corps  by  l£00  hours. 

Corps  screened  these  and  passed  those  that  it  aooroved  to  army 

by  1600  hours.  Here,  the  G- 3  and  G-3  Air  drew  uo  the  army 

program  and  at  1900  hours  presented  it  to  aoprooriate  army 

and  air  reoresentatives .  After  t^e  armv  presentation,  the 

air  A-3  decided  whiou  missions  would  be  flown  and  issued 

appropriate  orders  to  participating  squadrons.  About  90$ 

of  tve  missions  flown  in  support  were  planned  missions  with 

22 

the  balance  flown  in  response  to  emergency  type  requests. 
Little  allowance  was  made  in  the  system  for  changes  in  the 
situation  or  for  calls  on  targets  of  ooportunity. 

ANZIO 

The  invasion  at  Anzio  was  launched  on  22  January  1944  in 
an  attempt  to  force  the  Germans  to  withdraw  from  the  Gustav 
Line.  Landing  virtually  unooposed,  the  attackers  soon  bogged 
down  after  the  failure  of  the  5th  Armv  to  break  through  the 
Gustav  Line.  The  Anzio  force  was  soon  restricted  to  the 
beachhead  and  seriously  threatened  bv  a  swift  builduo  of 
German  troops  ani  armor  which  had  the  advantage  of  oositions 
as  well  as  numbers.  German  air  activity  picked  uo,  especially 
during  the  first  and  last  hours  of  the  day.  This  was  caused 
by  the  fact  that  the  fields  of  t^e  orotective  fighters  were 

2^-AUA,  680.4^01,  5thA.  Training  Memo.  No. 7,  "Air  Suooort 
of  Ground  Operations,"  9  Mar  1944- J  5th  Armv  letter  to  TAG. 

22Ibid. 
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more  than  100  miles  away,  and  the  planes  had  to  return  to  their 

23 

fields  before  dark. 

Hitler  ordered  that  the  "abscess"  at  Anzio  be  eliminated. 
On  l6  February,  elements  of  10  divisions  mounted  a  large 
counterattack  against  the  beachhead,  threatening  it  with 
destruction.  The  critical  dav  of  the  counterattack  coin¬ 
cided  with  the  opening  of  a  Planned  week  of  Strategic  Air 
Forces  mass  raids  on  Germany.  General  Clark  and  General 
Cannon  of  the  12th  aopealed  for  the  full  assistance  of  the 
l5th  Air  Force,  the  strategic  air  force  in  the  Mediterranean, 
since  General  Cannon  felt  that  his  force  would  be  unable  to 
handle  the  situation.  Desnite  very  unfavorable  weather  fore¬ 
casts  along  the  route  to  Germany,  the  available  bombers  were 
split  between  Anzio  and  t^e  raid  on  Germany.  The  force  sent 
to  Germany  did  not  get  oast  the  Alos  because  of  the  severe 
weather  conditions.  At  Anzio,  the  Germans  threw  in  every¬ 
thing  they  had;  and  the  6th  Corns,  with  its  back  to  the  sea, 
o^ly  narrowly  averted  a  disaster. 

After  the  crisis  had  oassed.  General  Truscott  was  given 
command  of  6th  Corns.  He  felt  that  while  air  attacks  had 
inflicted  heavy  losses  unon  the  enemv  in  both  personnel  and 
materiel,  this  air  sunno^t  had  never  been  closely  coordinated 
with  the  operations  of  the  ground  forces.  Air  suonort,  he 


^Truscott,  p.  335. 

^The  l$th  Air  Force  had  requested  that  it  not  be  reauired  to 
participate  in  the  raid.  However,  Gen.  Soaatz  felt  "that  any 
diversion  of  support  from  the  land  campaign  in  Italy  would  be 
justified."  Churchill  informed  Soaatz  that  he  wished  all  avail¬ 
able  forces  to  support  the  beachhead.  fAAF,  III,  32-33,  358-99«^ 

In  view  of  the  slim  margin  by  which  disaster  was  averted,  the 
diversion  does  not  appear  to  have  been  justified. 
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believed,  was  the  weak  point  in  the  beachhead  operation.  Uoon 
his  complaint,  an  air  officer  was  assigned  to  work  with  the 
beachhead  staff. 

General  Truscott  also  comolained  that  because  5th  Army 
and  Air  headquarters  were  more  than  100  miles  away,  the 
system  of  air  suoport  was  cumbersome;  and  coordination  was 
difficult.  He  felt  that  the  corns  must  know  what  air 
suooort  would  be  allotted  to  it  and  when  it  would  be  avail¬ 
able,  information  not  now  available  to  corps.  He  agreed  that 
air  should  decline  attacks  on  unsuitable  targets,  but  he  wanted 
the  aircraft  to  check  with  a  "forward  air-sround  suooort 
control  party"  so  that  air  attacks  could  be  diverted  to 
new  targets.  General  'iruscott's  efforts  to  obtain  a  forward 
controller  were  not  entirelv  successful;  and  he  was  to  sav  of 
his  efforts;  "We  fought  a  losing  battle,  for  the  Air  Force 
attitude  continued  to  dominate  air  suooort  orocedure  in  the 

Fifth  Army."2^ 

General  Clark  and  General  Saville,  commander  of  12th 

Air  Supoort  Command,  oroposed  to  shift  all  air  suooort  from 

Anzio  to  concentrate  on  lines  of  communicat ions .  General 

Truscott  orotested  and  finally  received  a  commitment,  in 

addition  to  defensive  patrols  over  the  beachhead,  for  six 

to  eight  missions  daily  for  use  orincioally  ayainst  German 

27 

artillery  out  of  range  of  the  guns  within  the  beachhead. 
^Truscott,  o.  351^.  26Ibid.,  no.  35^-55. 


27 


Ibid. 
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TRAINING  MEMORANDUM  NUMBER  7 
On  9  March  191x4,  9th  Array  issued  Training  Memorandum 
No.  7  "to  exolain  the ...  exist  inp-  air  suooort  doctrine,  and 

2  8 

operation  of  Air  Suoport  as  it  aoolies  to  the  Fifth  Array." 

In  this  document.  General  Clark  acknowledged  the  inde¬ 
pendent  role  of  air,  and  the  "definite  requirement  for... 
central ized  control."  He  felt  it  would  be  "fatal  to...dis- 
sioate  the  air  resources  into  small  rackets,  olaced  under 
command  of  division  or  corps  commanders,  with  each  packet 
working  on  its  own  olan."  An  exception  cited  to  this 
principle  was  in  the  use  of  reconnaissance  units.  These 
units  would  remain  oart  of  the  Air  Force;  however,  to  exoe- 
iite  execution  of  reconnaissance  missions,  a  corns  G-2,  at 
times,  could  be  authorised  to  transmit  requests  direct  to 

squadrons.  The  document  went  on  to  list  in  detail  the 

29 

arrangements  worked  out  since  the  Salerno  landing.  7 

CASSINO 

The  drive  by  9th  Army  to  break  through  the  Gustav  Line 
and  to  link  ud  with  the  forces  at  Anzio  had  bopped  down  in 
front  of  Cassino.  In  an  attemot  to  break  the  deadlock,  an 
air  attack  /as  ordered  on  the  hilltoo  monastery  on  19  February. 
A  much  larger  attack  by  nearly  200  medium  and  2?9  heavy 
bombers  was  ordered  for  19  March.  After  this  air  attack, 
the  hesitantly  attacking  New  Zealand  forces  became  bogyed 

Pfi 

Army  Training  Memorandum  *To.  7,  "Air  Suonort  of 
Ground  Operations,"  9  March  191x4,  p.  1. 

29Ibid.,  pp.  1-9. 
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"30 

down  in  the  resulting  rubble  and  tve  enemy  held." 

The  performance  of  the  heavy  bombers  generally  was 
unsatisfactory.  Due  to  several  factors,  bombing  accuracy 
and  adherence  to  timetables  were  below  oar.  Seventy-five 
Allied  soldiers  were  killed  and  2$0  wounded  bv  misdirected 
bombs.  The  failure  to  keen  on  schedule  save  t^e  enemy 

11 

several  periods  of  respite  up  to  forty  minutes  in  length. - 
The  performance  at  Cassino  may  have  been  the  turning 
point  in  the  development  of  air-sround  suooort.  After  the 
attack,  it  was  fully  realized  hov  absolutely  necessary  it 
was  for  comjlete  understanding  and  cooperation  between  air 
and  ground  forces. 

After  Cassino,  General  Eaker  of  the  l£th  Air  Force  and 

General  Cannon  of  the  12th  Air  Force,  organised  the  exchange 

of  officers  between  the  air  and  ground  forces.  Exchange 

visits  were  made  for  periods  of  one  week  to  ten  days.  A 

mutual  understanding  and  resoect  grew  out  of  these  visits, 

resulting  in  a  friendly  cooperative  soirit.  .  Ground  force 

officers  learned  how  to  select  targets  for  the  A;r  Force. 

Pilots  learned  to  appreciate  the  value  to  the  ground  forces 

of  certain  targets  that  orevioxislv  had  seemed  inconsequential 
12 

to  them.-’ 

3°aaf,  hi,  p.  367. 

31AAF,  III,  386-69;  Clark,  o.  110. 

32Trusc  ott  Letter. 
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THE  SPRING  OFFENSIVE 

With  the  return  of  good  weather  in  May  1944,  5th  Army 
launched  a  major  offensive  to  link  up  with  tve  forces  at 
Anzio  and  to  push  on  to  Rome.  At  Anzio,  a  forward  controller 
was  used  to  control  the  air  support  in  the  breakout  from  the 
beachhead. 33 

The  system  worked  as  follows:  the  forward  controller 
had  communications  with  planes  in  the  air,  with  the  airfields, 
with  the  artillery,  and  with  the  ground  units  being  supported. 
Fighter  bomber  missions  we-’e  brought  into  the  area  at 
fifteen  minute  intervals.  Each  mission  was  briefed  to  attack 
a  predesignated  target  before  leaving  the  airfield.  When  it 
arrived  in  the  beachhead  area,  the  flight  leader  checked  in 
with  the  controller.  In  this  way,  if  a  new  target  had  aopeared, 
the  flight  could  be  briefed  while  in  the  air  and  directed  to 
attack  the  new  target. ^ 

This  system  worked  well  for  the  first  three  days  of 
the  offensivej  but  as  the  battle  lines  moved  forward,  the 
controller  could  no  longer  effectively  coordinate  the  activ¬ 
ity.  It  was  obvious  that  the  forward  controller  had  to  be 
supplemented  with  additional  controllers  able  to  move  for¬ 
ward  with  the  advancing  troops  or  to  be  augmented  by  an 
observer  in  the  air. 33 

33Truscott  Letter.  3^-jbld. 

3^ibid. 
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FOURTH  CORPS  EXPERIMENT  WITH  HORSEFLY 
In  the  advance  on  Rome,  Lth  Conns  had  experimented  with 
the  use  of  an  airborne  controller  to  direct  suooorting  olanes. 

On  20  June  a  fighter  group  was  placed  in  close  suoport  of  the 

qA 

1st  Armored  Division  to  further  imorove  unon  this  experience. 

Radios  were  installed  in  an  L-5  liaison  tvns  nlane  which 

would  enable  an  air  officer,  who  would  oilot  the  aircraft,  and 

an  Army  officer,  usuallv  an  artillery  officer  from  the  suoported 

ground  unit,  to  communicate  with  aircraft  in  flight,  with  the 

supported  ground  unit,  with  supporting  artillery,  and  with 

the  Armv  Air  Suooort  Party  on  the  around.  In  turn,  the 

Army  Air  Suoport  Partv  with  the  ground  unit  established 

radio  contact  with  the  fighter  airfield  and  the  Armv  Air 

37 

Suoport  Control  at  5th  Army  headiuarters . 

The  test  soon  proved  to  be  very  successful;  and  by 
28  June,  four  L-5  planes  were  aoorooriately  equipped  with 
the  necessary  radios.  The  too  surface  of  the  wings  was 
painted  yellow,  white,  blue,  and  red  for  easy  identifica¬ 
tion;  and  the  olanes  were  designated  "Horsefly  Yellow," 

"White,"  etc..  In  July  this  method  of  operatiop  was 
extended  to  include  the  whole  corns. 

ROVER  JOE 

The  crround  controller  system  used  at  Anzio  eventually 

3^CGSCA,  3 836 ,  Hq.,  IV  Corns,  Ltr.  to  C.O.  IV  Corns,  sub: 
Renort  on  Close  Air  Suoport  of  *the  1st  Armd.  Div.,  15  Aug  I4J4.. 

37  Ibid.  3®Ibid. 
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evolved  into  the  "Rover  Joe"  system  of  close  air  suooort. 

Rover  Joe  was  based  to  an  extent  on  the  "Rover  David" 

principle  used  in  the  British  Eighth  Army,  that  is, 

the  orovision  of  air  suooort  in  a  far  quicker  and  more 

accurate  form  than  was  possible  bv  the  then  existing  means 

of  tentacles  (air  suoport  oartq),  air  suooort  control,  and 

rear  links  (liaison  officer  at  air  force  airfields). 

Rover  David  vas  intended  to  be  located  well  forward  with 

the  controller  having  good  observation  and  good  ground 

to  ground  and  ground  to  air  communications .  In  the 

British  use  of  the  system,  it  was  intended  that  it  be  used 

to  give  the  latest  information  about  forward  trooos  with 

the  oossibility  of  directing  the  pilot  to  a  new  target. 

With  the  American  units,  there  was  a  greater  tendency  to 

use  the  system  to  guile  the  aircraft  to  the  target  as 

well  as  giving  the  pilot  new  information  or  diverting 

IQ 

him  to  new  targets.-'7 

A  Rover  Joe  unit  was  conoosed  of  Air  Force  oilots, 
usually  squadron  leaders,  Army  Air  Support  Officers,  and 
communications  personnel  and  equioment  necessary  to  oro- 
viie  the  air  to  ground  and  ground  to  ground  communications.^® 

^^CGSCA  ,  5>!?34>  "Rover  Joe",  Variations  of  the  system 
were  known  as  "Pineaoole,"  and  "Cab  Rank;"  CGSCA,  122it3» 

II  CorDs,  "Report  on  Air-Ground  Liaison,"  15  June  19k-5> 
op.  12-13;  CGSCA,  11735*  Reoort  of  Col.  A.  Sanders,  "Coord¬ 
ination  of  Various  Arms,"  l6  July  191x5;  see  also  "Coordination 
of  Various  Arms,"  2  August  19^5* 

4-°Ibid. 
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^  "Jeeps"  with  radios  were  made  available  to  divisions  for 
deployment  to  regiments  or  battalions  in  the  line.  These 
radios  communicated  with  the  radio  in  the  Rover  Joe  van. 

A  Rover  Joe  van  had  the  necessary  radio  equioment  to  relay 
instructions  and  to  maintain  communicati  ns  w ifh  aircraft  in 
flight,  with  Fifth  Army  Air  Suooort  Control,  a^d  with  the 
aoorooriate  corns  or  division  head  uarters.  Through  this 
system  ranid  all  around  communications  were  established  between 
all  interested  parties.  Army  £ ir  Suooort  C ontrol  was  keot 
informed  of  the  status  in  the  forward  area  bv  Rover  Joe  and 
in  turn  keot  Rover  Joe  informed  on  information  gathered  from 
the  airfields  in  the  rear.^ 

As  the  orocedure  continued  to  develoo,  the  G-3  and 
A-3  at  5th  Army  headquarters  decided  at  the  dailv  air 
meeting  on  the  number  of  missions  and  their  times  of  arrival 
over  each  Rover  Joe  unit.  Normally  missions  consisted  of 
four  aircraft,  at  times  six  or  eight,  scheduled  to  arrive 
at  thirty  minute  intervals  over  the  oeriod  of  ooeration. 
Aircraft  arriving  over  the  forward  area  reported  in  to 

|  Q 

Rover  Joe  and  were  briefed  on  targets  to  be  attacked. 

The  results  were  exceedingly  good.  Through  this 
system,  battalion  commanders  requested  and  received  suooort 
in  as  little  as  fifteen  minutes.  Accuracy  was  excellent. 

It  was  only  natural  that  the  Rover  Joe  and  Horsefly  systems 
were  to  be  eventually  combined  to  take  advantage  of  both 
a  ground  and  air  controller,  '"/hen  all  oersonnel  became 
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thoroughly  trained  In  the  system,  it  was  most  effective.  Air 
support  was  orovided  and  controlled  in  t^is  manner  until  the 
end  of  the  Italian  campaign.^-3  ( See  Figure  8.) 

IMPROVEMENT  IN  DHOTOGRA  °HTC  SUd^0RT 

After  the  seizure  of  Naoles,  the  Mediterranean  Allied 
Photograohic-Reconnaissance  Winn  began  taking  many  ohoto- 
granhs  for  selection  of  air  and  mound  targets.  ^hotogranhic 
coverage  for  the  Anzio  lan ’ ins  was  the  best  ever  furnished. 

By  late  1944  the  use  of  ohotograohs  for  the  selection  of 
targets  was  well  advanced  in  8th  Army  where  a  target  section 
had  been  set  up  to  coordinate  the  selection  of  targets  by 
means  of  ground  observation  and  aerial  photography .  As 
soon  as  air  ohotograohs  were  processed,  army  interpreters 
examined  the  pictures  for  intelligence.  Photographic  missions 
were  flown  daily,  weather  permitting.  Dhotograohs  were  then 
furnished  down  to  divisions  for  their  use  in  olanning  and 
target  analysis.  A  common  mid  system  was  adorned  for 
use  with  the  phot 'graphs.  This  resulted  in  increased 
accuracy  an^  soeed  of  engagement  of  targets  by  both  artillery 

44 

and  air. 

^3Ibid. 

^"AUA,  680.L501,  Mediterranean  Allied  a ir  Force,  Ltr. 
to  C.G.,  U.S.  Army  Air  Forces,  sub;  Air-Ground  Procedure  for 
Joint  Operations,  2  Sent  44;  Mediterranean  Allied  Air  Force, 
Annex  P,  "Operations  in  Support  of  Shingle,"  cited  by 
AAF ,  III,  346. 
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EUROPEAN  THEATER 

Invasion  °lans 

The  European  Theater  was  to  witness  the  commitment  of 
the  largest  assemblage  of  American  forces  in  the  war.  A 
few  months  after  the  invasion,  the  force  in  Europe  was  com¬ 
posed  of  four  armies  controlled  bv  two  armv  grouos,  suooorted 
by  the  most  oowerful  single  tactical  air  force  engaged  on  any 
of  the  world's  battle  fronts.  Wher-:  eighteen  months  before 
in  Africa,  the  number  of  squadrons  supporting  the  ground 
forces  could  have  been  countei  on  one  hand,  the  air  suooort 
plans  for  the  American  forces  participating  in  the  invasion 
of  France  called  for  ninety  fighter  squadrons  over  the 
beaches  with  thirty- three  to  be  held  in  reserve.'*’  Cooper¬ 
ation  would  not  be  lacking  for  want  of  airplanes.  With  the 
invasion  and  the  sweep  across  France,  air- ground  teamwork 
would  develoD  with  conspicuous  and  increasing  success. 

The  9th  Air  Force  was  designated  as  the  air  unit  with 
the  primary  mission  of  providing  assistance  to  the  amphib¬ 
ious  landing  and  cooperation  with  the  ground  armies  in 

^OVERLORD  Tactical  Air  Plan,  oars.  89-90  and  Annex  9 
cited  by  Craven,  W.F. ,  and  Cate,  J.L.,  Armv  Air  Forces  in 
World  War  II.  Vol.  Ill:  Argument  to  VE  Day  (Chicago:  Univ. 
of  Chicago  Press,  19ii8),  o.  119. 
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their  subsequent  sweep  into  the  heart  of  Germany.  Prior  to 
the  invasion,  the  9th  was  engaged  orincipally  in  continued 
annihilation  of  the  German  Air  Force  and  destruction  of  the 
German  lines  of  communications  in  France. 

With  FM  100-20  giving  little  concrete  guidance  on  air- 
ground  organization,  the  Army,  in  preoarir.y  its  olans  for  the 
invasion,  had  studied  the  organization  and  orocedures  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  5th  Army  in  Italy.  The  system  adooted  showed 
the  influence  of  both  FM  31“ 35  and  the  5th  Army  system.  The 
ar ay  headquarters  and  the  headquarters  of  the  coooerating 
tactical  air  command  would  be  located  adjacent  to  each  other. 

A  combined  ooerations  center  would  be  established  to  bring 
together  the  air  staff  and  the  G-2  Air  and  G-3  Air  under  the 
same  roof.  Both  combat  and  reconnaissance  requests  from 
subordinate  units  would  be  consolidated  for  oresentation  at 
a  daily  planning  conference.  Ground  liaison  officers  were 
to  be  stationed  at  airfields.  Instead  of  t^e  system  used  in 
Italy  where  around  liaison  officers  from  army  headquarters 
acted  as  air  advisers  at  corps  and  divisions,  "G-3's  Air" 
were  established  on  the  staff  of  t*"ese  units.  An  air  officer, 
heading  an  air  support  Darty,  would  serve  as  adviser  and 
liaison  officer  at  corns  and  divisions.  The  outstanding 
difference  was  that  the  air  forces  were  responsible  for 
air-ground  communications  below  army  headquarters,  tv,e  same 
method  prescribed  in  FM  31-35*  In  general,  army  assumed  less 

p 

of  the  burden  for  eoooeration. 


‘Greenfield,  n.  87; 


CGSCA,  7577,  1st  USA  Reoo~t,  6  Aug  )|)| . 
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To  test  supoorting  fires,  and  to  check  communications 
for  the  invasion,  a  full-dress  rehearsal  was  scheduled  for 
28  April  19hil.  General  Omar  Bradley,  who  would  lead  the 
invasion  troops,  and  Lieutenant  General  Levis  Brereton, 
who  had  served  on  the  defense  counsel  staff  d  Jring  the 
trial  of  General  Mitchell,  and  who  was  now  the  commander  of 
the  ith  Air  Force,  observed  the  rehearsal.  When  the  air 
mission  that  was  to  have  bombed  the  beaches  failed  to  an  'ear. 
General  Bradlev  was  to  observe  that  General  Brereton  had 

seemed  strangely  unconcerned  with  the  failure  of  his  air 

,  .  3 

mission. - 

General  Bradley  was  to  write  later  that  "if  our  ore- 
invasion  confidence  in  air  sunoort  were  to  be  measured  by 
the  indifference  shown  us  in  Fnglard  bv  the  Ninth  Tactical 
Air  Force,  we  would  have  sailed  on  the  invasion  with  mis¬ 
givings.  Dart  of  our  uneasiness  stemmed  from  the  brush-off 
we  experienced  at  the  hands  of  Brereton  himself,  for  in 
attempting  to  oin  him  down  on  air-groan d  trailing,  1  was  told 
his  air  force  was  then  too  heavily  committed  in  the  air  battle 
for  France.  Certainly  if  he  was  aware  of  our  urgent  need  for 
combined  training  with  air,  he  gave  no  evidence  of  it."^- 

^Bradley,  op.  2li.7-h.6j  Lewis  w.  Brereton,  The  Brereton 
Diaries  (New  York:  W.  Morrow  V  Co.,  19h.6',  o.  1  56 . 

^"Bradlev,  op.  2h-8-h.9;  Gen.  Brereton  wrote  that  the  ore-in¬ 
vasion  operation  interfered  with  olans  for  training,  and  it 
was  only  after  an  intensive  period  of  combat  that  air-ground 
coordination  reached  a  degree  of  effectiveness  (Brereton,  p.  705' • 
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If  General  Bradley’s  forces  were  to  go  into  Prance 
almost  totally  untrained  in  air-ground  cooperation,  after 
he  arrived  in  France  he  soon  realized  that  he  had  an  offset¬ 
ting  advantage  in  Major  General  Elwood  Quesada,  Chief  of  the 
9th  Tactical  Air  Command,  which  would  be  in  direct  supoort 
of  General  Bradley’s  1st  Army.  General  Bradley  was  to  des¬ 
cribe  General  Quesada  in  this  way:  "...he  helped  more  than 
anyone  else  to  develop  the  air-ground  support  that  was  to 
speed  us  so  successfully  across  Prance.... He  succeeded 
brilliantly  in  a  task  where  so  many  airmen  before  him  had 
failed. . . .Unlike  most  airmen  who  viewed  ground  support  as 
a  bothersome  diversion  to  war  in  the  sky,  Quesada  approached 
it  as  a  vast  new  frontier  waiting  to  be  explored."^ 

Air- ground  cooperation  was  to  take  a  great  step  forward. 

General  Bradley’s  invasion  force  consisted  of  two  corps 
with  three  seaborne  divisions  and  two  airborne  divisions. 

A  total  of  fifteen  air  support  parties  were  furnished  by 
9th  Air  Force,  with  one  scheduled  to  land  with  each  regi¬ 
mental  combat  team.  All  requests  for  air  support  would  be 
transmitted  through  command  channels  or  through  air  support 
parties  to  a  headquarters  ship  located  off  the  beaches. ^ 

^Bradley,  p.  250. 

^USAPHS-96,  p.  92;  CGSCA,  7577,  1st  Army  Combat  Operations 
Data,  p.  10;  AAP,  III,  p.  5^8;  CGSCA,  10753,  12th  Army  Group 
Air  Effects  Committee,  "Effect  of  Air  Power  on  Military  Oper¬ 
ations,"  19^5,  P.  lM^,  hereafter  referred  to  as  "Effect"; 
CGSCA,  11231,  1st  Infantry  Division,  Annex  11,  "Air  Support 
after  H-Hour,"  Field  Order  3$. 
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Prom  the  ship,  the  request  would  be  relayed  to  General 
Montgomery's  21st  Army  Group  operations  room  located  in 
England.  There  they  would  be  passed  on  to  the  Air  Force 
combined  operations  room,  all  through  a  highly  complicated 
communications  system. 

D-DAY 

A  heavy  air  bombardment  of  the  beaches  by  bombers 

scheduled  for  minutes  before  the  arrival  of  assault  boats 

had  questionable  effect  as  the  weather  was  overcast  and 

safety  precautions  were  perhaps  excessive,  causing  the 

main  concentration  of  the  bombs  to  fall  from  a  few  hundred 

7 

yards  off  target  up  to  three  miles  inland. 1 

The  air  control  center  in  England  rec'ived  thirteen 
requests  for  air  support  on  D-Day.  Unavailability-  of  air¬ 
craft,  weather,  or  the  aooroach  of  darkness  caused  five  of 
these  requests  to  be  refused.  T’ne  remaining  eight  led  to 
eleven  missions,  including  one  call  for  an  artillery  adjust¬ 
ment  mission.  Since  the  air  support  parties  ashore  were  not 
acting  as  controllers,  pin  point  attacks  were  not  feasible; 
and  a  bomb  line  had  to  be  drawn  well  inland.  One  day's 
experience  with  the  control  mechanism  for  air  support  showed 
that  it  was  too  complicated  to  provide  speedy  support. 
Accordingly,  the  plan  for  the  following  day  was  revised  to 
the  extent  that  air  alert  aircraft  were  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  air  controller  aboard  the  headquarters  ship  located 

7 

AAF,  III,  p.  192. 
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off  the  invasion  beaches.® 

Continuous  armed  reconnaissance  flights  were  maintained 
over  the  beachhead  on  D  plus  1.  The  headquarters  ship 
directed  attacks  on  specific  targets  in  only  two  reported 
cases.  'Ihe  balance  of  targets  were  attacked  on  the  initi¬ 
ative  of  squadron  commanders.  Requests  for  attacks  on 
specific  targets  were  limited  by  the  fluid  situation  and 
the  difficulties  with  communicati  ns.  Nonetheless,  the 
air  was  kept  free  of  German  airplanes*  and  whenever 
possible,  air  continued  its  close  support  of  the  ground 
forces. ^ 

Air  support  for  the  beachhead  was  greatly  facilitated 
when  control  facilities  were  established  in  Prance.  On 
lp  June,  9th  Tactical  Air  Command  and  1st  Army  established 
a  joint  operational  air-ground  headquarters  in  Normandy. 

Starting  18  June,  9th  Tactical  Air  Command  Advanced 
Headquarters  assumed  major  responsibility  for  direction  of 
air  support.  Since  requests  from  divisions  .and  corps  were 
now  processed  immediately  in  the  combined  air-ground  oper¬ 
ations  section,  close  air  support  became  much  more  effective.^ 

All  of  the  problems  of  air-ground  cooperation  were  not 
now  solved.  In  the  early  stages,  ground  commanders  requested 

®AUA,  101-36,  AAF  Historical  Section, "9th  Air  Force 
Activities,  April-November  19ltb-»"  (AAFHS-36),  19k$t  P*  79 J 
USAFHS-96,  p.  10 8;  AAF,  m7x94. 

9aaf,  hi,  197. 

10lst  Army  Combat  Operations  Data,  p.  10;  USAFHS-96,  p.  110. 
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missions  that  air  commanders  regarded  as  unprofitable,  and 
pilots  mistakenly  bombed  and  strafed  troops.  Ground  commancfers 
complained  about  time  lags  in  answering  requests,  and  air 
commanders  complained  about  the  lack  of  sufficient  infor¬ 
mation  in  army  requests.  However,  each  successful  engage¬ 
ment  involving  air- ground  teamwork  taught  lessons,  and  both 
members  of  the  team  learned  rapidly. 

ORGANIZATION  AND  COMMAND  SYSTEM 

By  October  19U-4-*  the  American  ground  forces  in  France 
consisted  of  the  6th  and  12th  Army  Groups.  The  6th  was 
composed  of  the  7th  Army  in  addition  to  French  forces.  The 
12th  Army  Group  was  composed  of  the  1st,  3d,  and  9th  Armies. 

The  9th  Air  Force,  composed  of  a  bombardment  division  of 
medium  bombers,  and  three  tactical  air  commands,  provided 
the  air  support  for  the  12th  Army  Group.  The  9th,  19th,  and 
29th  Tactical  Air  Commands  of  the  9th  Air  Force  furnished 
support  for  the  1st,  3d,  and  9th  Armies  respectively.  When 
7th  Army  invaded  southern  France  in  August,  12th  Tactical 
Air  Command  (formerly  12th  Air  Support  Command)  from  Italy 
furnished  air  support  for  that  force.  On  1$  September, 
having  linked  up  with  12th  Army  Group,  7th  Army  and  French 
Army  B  ’were  placed  under  control  of  6th  Army  Group.  In 
November,  the  12th  Tactical  Air  Command  and  the  French 
First  Air  Force  were  organized  under  control  of  the  First 
Tactical  Air  Force  (Provisional)  which  supported  6th  Army  Group 

nAAF,  III  14-37,  450,  597. 
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OPERATIONAL  ORGANIZATION 
EUROPEAN  THEATER  1945* 

•THE  WAR  IN  WESTERN  EUROPE,  APPENDIX 
9,  PART  II,  DEPT.  MA&E,  U.S.MA,  NEW  YORK, 
1952, 


Fig.  9. — Operational  Organization  in  the  ~uro’->ean  Theater 

by  19^5 
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The  air-ground  organization  of  the  7th  Array  was  cooied 

from  the  5th  Array.  Within  the  12th  Array  Grouo,  the  armies 

generally  followed  the  system  established  bv  the  1st  Army. 

However,  as  the  systems  continued  to  develoo,  the  orocedure, 

organization,  and  eouioraent  reflected  the  battle  exoeriences 

of  the  units  rather  than  any  standard  orocedure.  As  an 

example,  by  November  19I4I1-,  the  number  of  officers  assigned 

to  the  G—  3  Air  sections  exclusive  of  ground  liaison  officers 

12 

ranged  from  four  in  1st  Army  to  nine  in  Id  Armv; 

Generally,  each  of  the  tactical  air  commands,  exclusive 
of  12th  Tactical  Air  Comiand,  was  assigned  a  variable  number 
of  fighter  bomber  grouos — normallv  four  to  six  grouos — but 
with  the  actual  count  at  any  one  time  deoending  uoon  the 
importance  assigned  to  the  current  ooerations  of  the  armies. 
With  a  shift  of  emohasis  in  ground  strategy,  t'ne  9th.  Air 
Force  transferred  units  from  one  command  to  another.  It 
also  combined  the  fighter  bombers  of  the  several  tactical 
air  commands  to  meet  critical  situations  when  they  arose. 

In  addition  to  fighter  grouos,  each  command  eventually  had 
either  a  ohoto-reconnaissance  grouo  or  tactical  reconnaissance 

,  .  13 

grouo  assigned. 

■'■^AAFHS-36 ,  00.  338-I4.O;  CGSCA,  M9I4.05-H6,  6th  Armv  Grouo, 
Final  Reoort,  G-3  Section,  1  Julv  19)l5,  Chao,  lit ;  CGSCA,  10)4.63, 
9th  Army,  "A  Study  of  Air-Ground  Coooeration, "  19)t5;  CGSCA, 
12881,  The  General  Board,  Study  No.  %hf  "The  Tactical  Air  Force 
in  the  ETO,"  1 1)4.6 ,  Section  5;  CGSCA,  11675,  TTq.»  ETC,  Immed¬ 
iate  Reoort  No.  1,  20  November  IQI4J4.. 

13 
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The  main  function  at  the  army  grouo-air  force  level 
was  to  insure  joint  planning  of  the  overall  air  effort,  es¬ 
pecially  Ions  ranee  or  special  oroject  Planning,  to  determine 
priority  of  effort,  and  to  coordinate  the  emolovment  of  the 
bomber  units  of  the  tactical  air  force  or  the  heavy  bombers 
of  the  strategic  air  forces.  Since  the  actual  tactical  con¬ 
trol  of  air  and  ground  units  took  place  at  the  army-tactical 
air  command  level,  the  greatest  coordination  was  effected  at 
their  combine  i  operations  centers.  ^ 

To  effect  coordination  at  lower,  tactical  air 
liaison  officers  headins  air  support  parties  were  furnished 
to  corps  and  divisions.  Normally,  two  air  officers  were  found 
at  a  corns.  With  the  corns  G-3  Air,  they  coordinated  air-ground 
activity,  forwarded  consolidated  Planned  requests,  monitored 
immediate  requests,  and  kept  division  air  support  parties 
informed  of  air  activity.  T^e  air  liaison  officer  at  division 
level  worked  with  the  G-3  Air  in  the  esse  of  armored  divisions, 
or  with  an  assistant  G-3  who  handled  air  matters  in  the  case 
of  an  infantrv  division.  The  air  liaison  officer  at  division 
advised  on  air  matters,  relayed  renuests  fo^  air,  and  used 
his  mobile  communications  to  control  missions  from  the  ground. 
Eventually,  additional  ai~  controllers  were  furnished  to 
divisions,  especially  armored  divisions,  to  control  air 
operations  at  multiple  points  within  the  division  area. 

^CGSCA,  M91l05-h6,  12th  Armv  Group,  "Report  of  Operations," 
Vol.  V,  dp.  20-21;  6th  Armv  Group,  Final  Report,  G-3  Section, 

1  July  191+5,  Chanter  lH;  12th  Army  Group  Air  Effect  Committee, 
"Effect  of  Air  power  on  Military  Operations,"  1914-5,  Chao.  V. 


Controllers  were  even  furnished  as  low  as  battalions  for 
special  operations.  ^ 

Within  the  6th  Army  Grouo — 1st  Tactical  Air  Force 
system,  the  army  staffs  did  not  olace  their  air  sections  in 
the  respective  air  command  headquarters.  Instead,  they  used 
liaison  officers  to  coordinate  activities.  Another  difference 
lay  in  the  army  operational  control  of  all  air-ground  commun¬ 
ications  below  armv  level.  While  7th  Army  also  used  forward 
air  controllers  on  the  ground,  it  tended  to  make  treater  use 
of  ''Horsefly"  which  had  been  perfected  in  Italy.  However, 

by  19)45,  there  was  little  difference  betveen  the  6th  and  12th 

*|  ^ 

Army  Group  systems. 

INVASION  0*  SOUTHERN  FRANCE 

Seventh  Army  had  entered  Eurooe  in  the  invasion  of 

southern  France.  This  invasion  was  the  last  major  amohib- 

ious  ooeration  in  Eurooe.  Operation  DRAGOON,  launched  on 

15  August  19I4I4.,  was  suonorted  by  12th  Tactical  Air  Command 

reinforced  by  RAF  units.  Because  of  the  sad  state  of  the 

German  Air  Force,  it  was  unnecessary  to  stage  a  major 

17 

counter-air  program. 

Elements  of  7th  Army  and  accompanying  French  forces  were 
successfully  landed  by  sea  and  air  against  1  iftht  resistance. 

A.s  a  result  of  lessons  learned  at  Salerno  and  Anzio,  offensive 
fighter  bomber  missions  were  controlled  from  control  shins  off 

^Ibid. ;  Charles  McDonald,  Siegfried  Line  Campaign,  Department 
of  the  Army  (Washington:  Government  Drinting  Office,  1963^,0.  287. 

■^General  Board,  Study  No.  5^»  o .  7.  -^AAF,  III,  [(.15-20. 


the  assault  area,  and  by  controllers  who  landed  with  the 
amphibious  and  airborne  forces.  The  airborne  force  used 
gliders  to  carry  forward  controllers  with  their  vehicles 
and  radios  into  the  airheads.  The  system  of  control  worked 
effectively,  permitting  full  use  of  aircraft  by  diverting 
them  to  more  lucrative  targets  when  necessary,  and  at  the 
same  time  protecting  Allied  troops  from  being  accidentally 
bombed  during  the  fluid  ground  operations.  The  use  of 
forward  controllers  also  proved  very  effective  in  the  pursuit 
up  the  Rhone  Valley  when  the  rapid  movement  caused  commun¬ 
ications  to  break  down  between  forward  units  and  rear  head¬ 
quarters,  preventing  effective  coordination  of  air  and  ground 

1  ft 

action  at  the  higher  levels.10 

FIGHTER  BOMBERS 

In  the  summer  of  19Mj-  the  fighter  bomber  was  to  come  into 
its  greatest  prominence.  In  North  Africa,  the  British  and 
the  Americans  had  tended  to  depend  upon  the  light  bomber  for 
delivery  of  bombs  in  rendering  close  support*  Fighter  planes, 
while  used  for  strafing,  were  geared  for  use  against  other 
aircraft.  The  German  fighters  had  always  been  capable  of 
delivering  bombs  and  were  used  effectively  in  that  role. 

By  19M4-»  Allied  use  of  fighters  as  fighter  bombers  was  to  be 
rapidly  advanced.  In  England,  General  Quesada  had 

l8CGSCA,  13klj.5,  History  of  the  6i|.th  Fighter  Wing,  Chap.ll^ 
Truscott,-  pp.  398-99 ;  CGSCA,  12187,  Annex  3,  ’’Force  Landing 
Table  and  Order  of  Battle,”  Field  Order  5,  Operation  DRAGOON, 
Aug  I9I4J4.;  CGSCA,  7976,  Annex  8,  "Air  Support,"  Field  Order 
53 $  Operation  DRAGOON,  August  19l|ij.. 


experimented  with  heavier  and  heavier  bombs  on  his  fighters, 
even  the  RAP  Spitfire,  to  the  dismay  of  the  British.  Eventually 
he  hung  a  pair  of  1,000  pound  bombs  on  his  P-ij.7  fighters. ^9 

The  growth  of  the  effectiveness  of  supporting  aircraft 
went  hand  in  hand  with  the  increased  effectiveness  of  coordin¬ 
ation  and  control  being  developed  between  the  air  and  ground 
forces.  The  ability  to  closely  coordinate  the  supporting  air 
permitted  timely,  accurate  delivery  of  support  at  the  place 
where  it  was  needed  most.  Having  achieved  air  superiority, 
the  tactical  air  force  was  virtually  free  to  concentrate  on 
second  and  third  priority  missions  (interdiction  and  close 
support).  By  the  end  of  the  campaign  in  Europe,  33$  of  the 
fighter  bomber  sorties  of  9th  Air  Force  had  been  expended  in 
the  close  support  role  and  on  interdiction.  The  con¬ 

tinued  participation  by  the  tactical  air  force  in  these 
missions  over  the  front  assured  the  maintenance  of  air 
superiority  without  loss  of  close  cooperation.  Fighters 

could  jettison  their  bomb  loads  and  accept  or  force  combat 

20 

upon  the  German  Air  Force  when  the  occasion  arose. 

Three  types  of  fighter  bomber  operations  were  to  be 
particularly  effective,  resulting  in  more  rapid  progress  of 
the  armies.  These  operations  were  armed  reconnaissance, 
column  cover,  and  request  missions.  Their  use  helped  to 

^•^auA,  512.72312-23,  "The  Luftwaffe,  Air  Suoport  Organi¬ 
zation  Tactics  and  Techniques,"  2  June  I4.35  Asher  Lee,  The 
German  Air  Force. (New  York:  Harper  *e  Bros.,  1946),  p.  2B0; 
Bradley,  p.  337. 

20nEffect",  pp.  38-44>  Plate  2. 
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overcome  the  deficiency  in  procedure  which  prevented  close 
integration  of  air  and  ground  effort  at  the  division  and  lower 
levels  by  concentrating  the  coordination  at  the  army-tactical 
air  command  level.  Through  these  procedures,  coordination  was 
decentralized. 


ARMED  RECONNAISSANCE 

In  this  type  of  operation,  fighter  bombers  searched 
to  the  front  and  flanks  of  the  ground  forces  for  targets  of 
opportunity.  These  fighter  bombers  would  check  in  with  air 
support  party  officers  before  starting  their  search  to  de¬ 
termine  if  any  targets  were  available  in  the  area,  ^'he  planes 
could  also  be  recalled  and  diverted  from  their  armed  reconnais¬ 
sance  mission  to  attack  newly  discovered  targets  on  the  front 
of  corps  and  divisions.  While  this  was  not  a  new  theory,  the 
procedure  was  refined  and  developed  to  a  high  degree  of 
efficiency.  A  variation  of  this  type  operation  was  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  exposed  flank  of  General  Patton* s  3d  Army  on 
its  wide  sweep  across  France  in  August  1944  by  elements  of 
19th  Tactical  Air  Command.  This  flank  protection  by  an  air 

unit  was  so  successful  that  General  Arnold  took  particular 

21 

pride  in  reporting  it  to  the  Secretary  of  War. 


2l"Effect,"  pp.  40“4l;  CGSC  Library,  M9405-G73,  Gen. 

H.  Arnold,  "Report  of  t^e  Commanding  General  of  the  Army  Air 
Forces  to  the  Secretary  of  War,"  27  Feb  1945,  P •  30 J  General 
George  Patton,  War  as  I  Knew  It  (Eouehton  Mifflin  Co., 
Cambridge,  Mass..  1947),  PP.  99 »  108;  CGSCA,  3&13,  AGF  Immed¬ 
iate  Report  No.  l\.6,  "Air  Support  of  an  Armored  Column," 

3  Sept  1944;  CGSCA,  6063,  Memo  for  ACofS,  G-3,  AGF.  12  Jun  44, 
Other  references  include  CGSCA  documents  number,  £o72,  7320, 
7576,  7954,  and  10958. 
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COLUMN  COVER 

The  second  tyne  of  mission  was  column  cover.  In  the  olans 
for  the  breakout  from  the  Normandv  beachhead  to  be  made  by 
armored  and  mechanised  columns  on  26  July  near  St.  Lo,  General 
Bradley  and  General  Quesada  agreed  to  t^y  a  forward  controller, 
to  control  air  strikes,  from  a  tank  squiooed  with  a  VU7  ground 
to  air  radio.  Before  the  attack  began,  between  ten  and  four¬ 
teen  tanks  in  every  division  were  equiooed  with  aoorooriate 
radios.  Plights  of  four  aircraft  would  hove"  over  the  head 
of  each  attacking  column,  ready  to  attack  on  request,  to  warn 
of  hidden  ooposition,  or  to  eliminate  delaying  forces.  With 
this  ever  present  air  cover,  obstacles  which  might  have  taken 
hours  to  surmount  were  eliminated  in  minutes.  The  heart  of 
the  ooeration  lay  in  the  radio  dialogue  between  pilots  and 
the  tankers.  ”1  am  receiving  fire  from  an  enemy  tank  nearbv," 
a  tanker  would  reoort;  "can  you  get  him?"  "I'll  make  a  try," 
the  pilot  would  renly,  "but  vou're  too  close  for  me  to  bomb 

P2 

safely.  Eack  uo  a  short  distance,  and  I  will  go  after  him." 

It  was  simole  and  it  was  effective. 

The  mission  of  column  cover  was  orincioallv  associated 
with  armored  or  mechanised  thrusts.  The  overhead  flights 
served  both  to  run  interference  against  ground  oonosition  and 
to  orotect  the  column  against  air  attack.  The  amount  of 

C£LMartin  Elumenson,  Breakout  and  Pursuit,  Deoartment  of 
the  Army  (Washington:  Government  Printing  Office,  196l1,  on. 
833-35;  Bradley,  on.  337-q8;  CG8CA,  7£77,  1st  Army,  Air  Suonort 
Reoort,  6  August  19hl(.,  Section  1;  "Effect,"  no.  I4.I— . 
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column  cover  varied  with  the  ground  situation,  how  fast  the 
front  was  moving,  the  nature  and  strength  of  enemv  defenses, 
the  availability  of  aircraft,  and  the  amount  of  enemy  air 
opposition.  Plights  of  from  four  to  twelve  aircraft  were 
normally  provided,  with  tv,e  flight  remaining  with  t^e  column 
until  relieved  bv  another  flight,  thus  assuring  continuous 
cover  during  daylight.  The  introduction  of  more  air  suooort 
oarties  at  division  level  in  3d  Army  soon  enhanced  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  close  suooort  everywhere  as  more  and  more  forward 

23 

controllers  were  made  available  to  all  army  units. 

REQUEST  MISSIONS 

^he  third  general  tyDe  of  air  suooort  was  the  use  of 
request  or  call  tyoe  missions,  the  nrocedure  of  furnishing 
support  to  meet  unforeseen  circumstances.  Planned  air  suooort 
missions  'were  provided  for  in  t^e  daily  conference  at  the 
combined  air-ground  center.  During1  mobile  ohases  of  ooera- 
tions,  support  was  more  or  less  furnished  automatically  by 
column  cover.  During  oeriods  when  nrogress  was  relatively 
slow,  lower  units  had  to  submit  their  requests  before  olans 
for  the  following  day  could  be  fully  develooed.  Consequently, 
complete  integration  of  air  and  ground  effort  was  not  always 
possible,  and  request  missions  were  numerous  for  attacks  against 
enemy  strong  ooints,  dug- in  infantry,  duo- in  tanks,  and 
artillery.  It  was  here  that  the  ground  force  desires  came 

^Blumenson,  no.  3 3 3— 3lq- ;  Patton,  o.  108 ;  AAP,  III,  2k.O, 

2J+5;  "Effect,"  o.  19lu 
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into  share  conflict  with  several  concents  of  the  Air  Force 
The  Air  Force  felt  that  fighter  bombers  should  not  be 


2k 


used  on  targets  within  the  range  of  ground  artillery.  Ground 

force  commanders  agreed  with  tMs  concent  but  felt  that  it 

should  not  be  an  inflexible  rule.  It  soon  became  aoparent 

that  each  request  had  to  be  considered  ■r’r,om  all  angles 

rather  than  denied  on  the  arbitrary  rule  that  targets  were 

29 

vithln  the  range  of  artillery. 

Another  ooint  of  conflict  was  the  use  of  air  alert  or 
ground  alert  aircraft.  Previous  air  force  concents  had  held 
that  this  was  i aef f icient .  This  concent  was  modified  by 
several  developments ,  i^cluiing  t^e  recognition  that  eff¬ 
iciency  was  measured  not  just  in  the  number  of  sorties  flown, 
but  in  the  delivery  of  the  required  suoport  at  the  oroper 

Diace  and  time.  The  use  of  air  alert  aircraft  was  particularly 

26 

effective  in  the  attack  on  Erest  and  other  fortified  areas. 

The  diversion  of  aircraft  fr >m  an  air  reconnaissance  or 
air  alert  mission  to  a  close  sunnort  mission,  guided  bv  a 
forward  controller,  cut  down  the  delay  time  involved  in 
furnishing  suooort.  A  bonus  effect  was  received  from  air¬ 
craft  which  remained  over  the  front  lines  on  air  alert,  be¬ 
cause  they  caused  enemy  artillery  to  rema  :r.  silent  for  fear 
of  detect!  ;n.  Keeping  aircraft  on  ground  alert  until 

^"Effect,"  oo,  l±2-kk.  2^Tbid. 

2^Blumenson,  o.  313;  Kute^,  o.  2;  1st  Army,  Combat 
Operations  Data,  p.  11;  COSCA,  8780A-l5,  1st  Armv,  "Report  of 
Ooerations , "  23  Feb-8  May  1914-5, 'p.  90;  COSCA,  3^68,  AOF, 
Immediate  Reoort  No.  65,  26  Seotember  19li.li. 
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needed  conserved  wear  on  olanes  and  nilots. 

Flexibility  and  centralized  control  was  not  reduced 
by  use  of  the  systems  described  above.  The  use  of  ground 
controllers  in  conjunction  with  air  alert  and  ground  ale’-t 
aircraft  did  not  curtail  the  ability  of  fighter  control 
centers  to  resume  control  over  all  aircraft  nractically 

nO 

instantaneously  when  necessary. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  AND  ViSIJAh  RNCOV^A TSSA NCE 

The  orovision  of  visual  reconnaissance  was  hindered  bv 

the  shortage  of  reconnaissance  units  and  the  shortcomings 

of  the  aircraft  used  for  this  tvoe  mission.  The  necessarily 

high  soeed  reconnaissance  aircraft  'rre  not  designed  to 

carry  an  observer.  The  oilot,  reouired  to  flv  and  observe, 

was  unable  to  devote  his  efforts  fully  to  gathering  infor- 
29 

motion.  7 

The  ground  forces  advocated  the  allocation  of  tactical 
reconnaissance  missions  to  corns,  a  svstem  which  would  re¬ 
quire  the  majority  of  the  visual  reconnaissance  effort  of  the 

^AAF,  III,  26L;  AGF  Immediate  Reoort  No.  65,  26  Sent  I4J4. . 

q  D 

CGSCA,  ll675,  Hq. ,  ETO,  Immediate  Rennet  No.  1,  20  Nov  JLlLl 

n.  6. 

^ "Effect,  "  op.  14.7-14.9 ,  191-95,  20L;  As  of  D-Day,  only  17$ 
tactical  and  150  ohotograohic  reconnaissance  aircraft  were  avail 
able  in  the  theater  for  b^t1"1  air  and  ground  force  missions,  with 
air  missions  taking  priority.  General  Erereton  felt  that  the 
procedures  in  use  were  too  cumbersome  for  field  use  ^Brereton, 
op.  25l,  27Q,  27Jl  ' ;  CGSCA,  7576,  AGF  Reoort  C-Misc.  19,  l6  July 
I9I4I4.,  o.  J4. 5  See  also  CGSCA,  6g63,  Interviews  on  Air-Ground 
Cooperation  in  E.T.O. 
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tactical  air  commands.  This  was  considered  wasteful  by  the 
Air  Force.  However,  the  Army  request  was  aiven  a  week's  trial 
in  Normandy  and  oroved  so  successful  that  it  was  adooted 
throughout  the  remainder  of  the  European  camoai.gn.  The 
general  shortage  of  reconnaissance  units  limited  to  a  areat 
extent  the  policy  of  decentralization,  TJnf ortunately,  the 
higher  the  level  at  which  it  was  required  to  control  recon¬ 
naissance,  the  longer  it  took  to  distribute  the  information 

an 

to  lower  units. 

In  slow  moving  or  static  ooerations,  ohotorrraohic 
reconnaissance  ooerations  were  of  great  imoortance  in  order 
to  obtain  tarse’t  information,  to  suoolement  maos,  for  use  in 
artillery  firing,  as  an  aid  in  Planning,  and  in  assessing 
enemy  intentions.  Shortages  of  aircraft  and  orocessing 
equioment  hammered  maximum  utilization  of  this  means  of 
gathering  intelligence. 

MEDIUM  AND  HE-JVY  BOMBERS 

The  develooment  of  the  use  of  medium  and  heavy  bombers 
to  support  around  forces  did  not  oroaress  as  rapidly  as  did 
the  use  of  fighter  bombers.  The  heavy  bombers  were  committed 
to  strategic  missions  while  the  medium  bombers  were  orinci- 
pally  employed  in  oriority  2  ( interdiction)  missions,  with 
l'a.%  of  their  sorties  so  directed.^ 

3°Ibid. 

^Approximately  Q%  of  the  heavv  bomber  effort  in  I9UI4-  was 
used  in  close  suooort  and  21^  of  the  medium  hombe^  sorties 
("Effect,"  op.  27-29,  11). 
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The  advantage  of  using  heavy  bombers  in  a  tactical  role 

lay  in  the  tremendous  bomb  weight  which  they  could  deliver,  far 

in  excess  of  anv  destructive  oower  that  the  around  forces 

and  tactical  air  commands  could  muster.  Their  loner  ranre 

enabled  them  to  ooerate  to  anv  oart  of  a  lone  front.  The 

organization  and  equipment  of  the  strategic  air  forces 

enabled  them  to  concentrate  larre  formations  over  a  sincle 

area.  However,  because  of  the  commitment  of  the  heavies  to 

their  strategic  role,  no  orovisions  were  set  uo  to  oermit 

timely  use  of  them  to  sunoort  around  ooerations  exceot  on 

32 

very  soecial  occasions. 

In  the  case  of  medium  bombers,  effective  use  of  them 
in  close  sunoort  ooerations  was  hamoered  by  two  factors. 

First,  there  was,  early  in  the  ooerations,  a  misconceotion 
bv  the  ground  forces  of  the  caoabilities  of  the  bombers. 

Second,  the  Air  Force  hesitated  to  use  bombers  in 
close  sunoort  more  out  of  a  concern  for  the  three  ori- 
oritles  for  air  action  than  with  the  necessities  of  a  oar- 
ticular  situation.  Initially,  many  requests  by  the  ground 
for-ces  failed  to  consider  the  difficulty  of  finding  obscure 
targets  by  olanes  flying  at  medium  altitudes  and  required 
to  use  a  bomb  run  rather  than  a  divinv  aooroach.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  air  forces  at  times  followed  the  three  air 
priorities  blindly.  There  was  a  tendency  to  have  a  lack  of 
confidence  in  the  judgement  of  erouod  commanders,  who 

^"Effect,"  op.  27-29,  Chao.  10;  The  use  of  bombers  in  a 
tactical  role  is  discussed  in  AAF,  III,  223-38,  Blumenson, 
op.  22^-14.1,  Bradley,  Chao.  I7,  and  Proreton,  np.  Illi-l6 . 
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considered  the  rapid  delivery  of  a  great  weight  of  oro.iectiles 
to  be  esoecially  valuable  for  neutralization,  such  raoid  deliv¬ 
ery  not  being  oossible  with  ground  weaoons.  Suooort  requests 
were  sometimes  judged  not  on  their  effect  on  the  enemy,  but 

by  the  arbitrary  rule  of  thumb  which  considered  the  distance 

1  a 

of  targets  from  the  front  line.  - 

Another  restrictive  feature  in  the  use  medium  bombers 
was  the  ooerational  requirement  for  ).i.P  hours  notice  on 
requests  for  their  use.  General  ^atton,  among  others, 
recommended  that  the  mediums,  then  centralized  under  9th  Air 
Force,  should  be  attached  to  the  tactical  ai"  commands 
supoorting  the  armies  for  soecific  missions  to  oermit  more 
raoid  use  of  them. 

AIRBORNE  OPERATIONS 

The  airborne  ooeration  at  Normandv  was  carried  out  in 
the  oioneer  days  of  close  suooort.  In  view  of  this  fact,  and 
the  fact  that  casualties  were  suffered  by  air  suooort  oarties, 
it  was  fortunate  that  link-uo  was  made  two  davs  after  the  dron 
between  the  airborne  and  seaborne  forces.  Most  missions  in 
support  of  the  airborne  forces  were  orearranged.  Reouest 
missions  on  critical  close  targets  were  oractically  non-exis¬ 
tent;  those  that  were,  were  "stolen"  out  of  the  air  bv  cir- 
cumventing  the  normal  procedure  of  requesting  through  channels.  ^ 

^"Effect,"  po.  31-32,  202-203.  ^Ibid. 

3  9 

37Ibid.,  op.  lli.?-l|k;  -MF,  III,  9kB. 
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In  the  airborne  oneration  in  the  invasion  of  southern 
France,  forward  controllers,  brought  into  the  airhead  by 
sliders  were  effectively  emoloved. 

On. 2  August  I9I4J4-,  the  Allied  airborne  forces  were  con¬ 
solidated  when  the  First  Allied  Airborne  Army  was  activated 
under  command  of  Lt.  G°n.  Lewis  Brereton,  formerlv  commander 
of  the  9th  Air  Force.  Incidentally ,  General  Mitchell  had 

given  General  Brereton  the  mission,  neve’0  carried  out,  of 

17 

nlanning  a  oarachute  droo  behind  enemv  lines. 

General  Brereton' s  force  was  first  employed  in  Holland 

in  Operation  MARKET,  on  18  Seotember  19I1I4..  A  heavv  air 

effort  in  conjunction  with  the  droo  assured  a  successful 

landing.  With  this  safe  delivery,  air  coooeration  oractically 

38 

ended.' 

The  American  airborne  divisions  carried  in  air  control 
radio  sets  by  oarachute  and  glider.  However,  the  only  help 
given  for  the  first  four  davs  of  the  oneration  was  armed 
reconnaissance  in  ore-determined  areas.  Ground  control  of 
suoporting  aircraft  was  restricted.  Requests  had  to  go  from 
front  lines,  to  division,  to  fighter  control,  to  oilot,  all 
through  a  system  of  ciohers  and  r°ceiots  that  was  far  too 
restrictive  and  centralized.-^ 

3^History  of  the  t>[j_th  Fighter  Wing,  CMo.  lk. 

^Blumenson,  o.  6£8;  Brereton,  o.  309. 

38AAF,  TII>  806-609;  "Effect,"  n.  ikk;  CGSCA,  17309.1, 
Enclosure  J,  "Tactical  Air  Suonort  of  Airborne  Ooerations," 
Weaoons  Svstem  Evaluation  Grouo,  Studv  Ho.  3  (WSEG-3). 

8^CGSCA,  6063,  Interview  with  Maj.  Gen  J.  Gavin,  15  Dec  kk 
Enclosure  J,  WSEG-3,  n.  166 . 
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Cooperation  was  further  bannered  by  other  restrictions. 
Fighters  were  forbidden  to  onerate  in  the  area  during  troop 
carrier  reinforcements  and  resuonly  onerations.  Allied  air¬ 
craft  were  strictly  prohibited  from  attacking  ground  instal¬ 
lations  until  fired  uoon.  Hein  from  the  experienced  9th 
Tactical  Air  Command  was  cancelled,  and  most  of  the  suooort 
had  to  be  carried  out  by  the  RAF  ind  fighters  of  the  8th  Air 
Force.  Weather  curtailed  much  of  the  scheduled  reconnaissance 
effort,  and  the  same  labyrinthian  channels  of  communications 
delayed  intelligence  reports.  Lack  of  provisions  to  control 

resunply  missions  from  the  ground  caused  a  high  loss  rate 

kO 

due  to  inaccurate  deliveries. 

In  Operation  VARSITY  conducted  in  Ma^ch  19k6,  sensible 
provisions  for  ai”  suooort  were  made.  Severe  communication 
difficulties  were  encountered  on  the  first  day;  but  a  system 
of  orbiting  aircraft  was  used;  and  targets  were  attacked  on 
an  average  of  10  minutes  after  the  request  was  made  by 
ground  controllers.^ 


NIOHT  AIR  ACTIVITY 

One  deficiency  in  tactical  air  operations  that  was 

evident  throughout  the  campaign  in  Furore  was  the  absence  of 

night  fighter  and  night  intruder  operations.  Enemy  air 

activity  was  considerable  starting  at  dusk,  and  the  lack 

of  American  air  activity  allowed  the  enemy  freedom  of 

1x2 

movement  which  he  did  not  enjov-  during  the  day.  ' 


^UAAF,III,  606-609; ’’Effect,"  o.  llxk;  Enclosure  J,  WSE9-3. 

^Ibid.  ^"Effect,"  p.  k£;  COSCA,6o6l,  Interview  of  Oen. 
Oi  1  e  a  a  d  o  . 
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APPRAISAL 


The  Developmental  Period 

Ooinions  on  air-ground  operations  had  progressed  a  long 
way  from  General  Bradley’s  comments  on  air  support  in  Africa 
("We  can’t  get  the  stuff  when  it’s  needed  and  we’re  catching 
hell  for  it.  Bt  the  time  our  sunnort  ^oes  through  channels 
the  target’s  gone  or  the  Stukas  have  come  instead."''')  to  the 
comments  of  one  of  his  corns  commanders  made  at  the  end  of 
the  war  in  Eurooe  ("’Ve  could  not  possibly  have  gotten  as  far 
as  we  did,  as  fast  as  we  did,  an^  with  as  few  casualties, 
without  the  wonderful  air  sunnort  that  we  have  consistently 
had."2) . 

What  were  the  issues  involved  in  air- around  operations? 

Were  they  t^ose  that  were  cited  in  a  Tactical  Air  Force  study? 

To  the  soldier  in  the  field,  tactical  air Power  means  one 
thing — close  air  support.  T^e  deliver  of  ordnance  on  the 
enemy  confronting  him.  The  f’act  that  the  tactical  aircraft 
he  sees  is  also  used  fo1”  other  missions  of  equal,  or  some¬ 
times,  greater,  importance  escapes  his  view  and  his 
immediate  concern.  What  does  not  escape  his  concern, 
however,  is  the  fact  that  he  does  not  directly  control 
this  aircraft. 3 


■'•Greenfield,  o.  77. 

^Comment  bv  Gen.  J.b.  Collins,  "Effect,"  p.  201. 

3 

AUA,  Klj.17 .Oiil-lii,  Fq.,  TAF,  "A  Survey  of  Air-Ground 
Doctrine, "(S) ,  i960. 
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Or  were  the  issues  those  pointed  out  by  Colonel  Dexter 
in  his  report  from  North  Africa:  that  ground  commanders  felt 
that  close  support  was  vital  to  ground  operations,  and  that 
the  means  to  closely  coordinate  air  and  ground  had  to  be 
present  and  in  better  form  than  that  which  existed  in  Africa?^" 

Conflict  in  air  doctrine  was  not  new.  The  question  of 
American  air  doctrine  was  still  unresolved  after  two  decades. 

In  looking  at  the  early  theories  of  American  air  doctrine,  it 
is  important  to  understand  the  times  in  which  they  were  presented 
and  the  man  who  was  most  vehement  in  presenting  them,  General 
William  Mitchell. 

After  World  War  I,  General  Mitchell's  attempt  to  make 

America  air  conscious  revolved  around  the  concept  of  total 

war  which  would  include  all  the  population  of  a  nation: 

men,  women,  and  children.  While  his  statements  were  to  be  a 

true  evaluation  of  future  war,  they  were  not  readily  accepted 

because  they  came  at  a  time  when  America  and  the  rest  of  the 

western  world  were  showing  a  strong  revulsion  to  war.  The 

country  was  entering  a  period  of  isolation,  and  the  popular 

feeling  of  disarmament  was  strong  in  America.  Total  warfare, 

air  power  warfare,  was  generally  considered  unacceptable  on 

5 

ethical,  moral,  and  humanitarian  grounds. 

General  Mitchell's  statements  were  frequently  exagger¬ 
ated  or  inconsistent,  another  factor  complicating  their  ready 

^Dexter,  pars.  1^-167. 

^USAPHS-89,  p.  17. 
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acceptance.  He  had  opposed  removing  aviation  from  the  Signal 
Corns  and  establishing  it  as  a  seoarate  arm  of  the  Army.  A 
few  years  later  he  was  calling  for  comolete  autonomy. ^  In 
the  face  of  this  and  other  inconsistencies,  and  without  equio- 
ment  to  make  his  claims  for  air  cover  aonear  to  be  feasible, 
he  could  be  easilv  dismissed  as  a  dreamer. 

General  Arnold  vas  inclined  to  believe  that  while 
General  Mitchell 1 s  doctrines  were  basically  sound,  his  tactics 
were  not  very  shrewd.  His  insubordinate  utterances  alienated 
some  of  his  suoporters  and  made  him  vulnerable.  Rather 
than  softening  uo  the  attitude  of  the  War  Deoartment  toward 
his  new  theories  on  air  cower,  General  Arnold  felt  that  the 
result  of  his  methods  was  to  harden  the  high  command  more  than 
ever  against  him  and  his  theories.7 

General  Mitchell  was  a  oopular  hero,  both  in  and  out  of 
the  Air  Corns;  and  his  c^urt-martial  made  a  martyr  of  him. 

To  measure  the  decree  to  which  t^is  sense  of  martvrdom  was 
passed  on  to  his  followers  and  colored  Air  Force  thinking 
in  the  next  few  decades  would  be  imoossible.  however,  the 
long  range  bomber  and  the  concent  of  strategic  bombing  which 
he  stressed  were  to  remain  the  keystone  of  Air  Force  doctrine 
for  the  next  decade. 

u Goldberg,  p.  8;  USAFFS-89,  p.  17;  William  Mitchell 
Winged  Defense  (New  York:  Putnam's  Sons,  I921?),  pp.  9,  11,  II4.. 

^Gen.  H.H.  Arnold,  Global  Mission  (London:  Hutchinson 
k  Co.,  H5l),  p.  79,  Chanters  VI,  VII. 
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Many  of  the  shortcomings  in  air-ground  doctrine  and  equip¬ 
ment  can  be  attributed  in  part  to  the  emohasis  Placed  by  the 
Air  Force  on  General  Mitchell's  doctrine  of  strategic  air 
warfare,  emohasis  olaced  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  the  re¬ 
quirement  fo^  close  suooort  of  ground  forces.  As  oointed  out 
in  Chapters  I  and  III,  the  Air  Staff  minimized  the  need  for 
close  air  suooort.  Development  of  close  air  suooort  doctrine 
and  eouioment  had  been  neglected  since  the  earlv  1930's. 

As  a  consequence,  organization  and  equipment  were  not  ready 
for  the  first  test  in  Africa. 

FM  31-3^  AMD  NORTH  AFRICA 

In  discussing  FM  31-35j  it  is  important  to  keen  in  mind 
the  circumstances  under  which  it  «s  prepared.  It  was  based 
on  limited  maneuver  experiences  in  which  the  part icioat ing 
air  units  were  meaner  and  lacked  the  necessary  communications 
equipment  and  trained  personnel  to  support  such  exercises 
effectively.  'Vithout  having  undergone  anv  significant  field 
testing,  FM  31-35  was  the  basis  of  air-ground  operations  for 
the  invasion  of  North  Africa.  In  addition,  the  problem  of 
coordinating  the  supporting  air  with  other  air  effort  had  not 
received  sufficient  consideration. 

The  question  mi^ht  be  orooerlv  asked  here:  wh-at  is  the 
significance  of  FM  31-35  and  the  relatively  unimportant 
campaign  in  North  Africa  to  the  question  of  air-ground  oper¬ 
ations?  Perhaps  the  answer  can  be  seen  in  a  letter  written 
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by  the  Chief  of  the  United  States  Air  Force  Historical 

Division  to  the  commander  of  an  Air  Force  schools  detachment. 

North  Africa  served  as  a  testing  arena  for  the  Army 
Air  Forces  as  well  as  the  ground  forces.  It  was  here, 
under  the  rigorous  pressure  of  battle,  that  the  Army 
learned  the  real  nature  of  tactical  air  warfare  and 
came  to  realize  the  hopeless  inadequacy  and  unsoundness 
of  War  Department  Field  Manual  31-35>  which  hobbled  the 
tactical  air  army  by  committing  it  to  combat  piecemeal 
under  the  operational  control  of  a  variety  of  ground 
commanders,  each  of  whom  was  pre-occupied  with  the  rigid 
preservation  of  an  air  umbrella  over  his  own  narrow  sector 
of  the  front  no  matter  what  the  exigencies  of  the  overall 
situation  may  have  been,  it  was  here,  in  practical  fact, 
that  FM  31-35  was  cast  aside  and  replaced  by  the  doctrines 
that  later  found  expression  in  FM  100-20.  FM  100-20 
incorporated  the  lessons  of  Tunisia  and  the  earlier, 
highly  instructive  experience  of  the  Montgomery-Coningham, 
Eighth  Army-Desert  Air  Force  team.  The  classic  principles 
of  tactical  air  warfare  are  the  heart  and  body  of  FM  100-20. 
In  brief,  these  principles  are  that  the  air  commander, 
having  a  status  equal  to  that  of  the  commanders  of  the 
ground  and  naval  task  forces  and,  with  them,  subordinate 
to  that  of  the  operation’s  supreme  commander,  shall  have 
operational  control  of  the  landbased  air  arm....° 

The  theme  that  the  failure  to  achieve  victory  in  the  early 
months  of  the  African  campaign  was  due  to  the  policies  outlined 
in  FM  31-35,  which  permitted  control  of  certain  aviation  units 
by  ground  co  manders,  is  recurrent  throughout  Air  Force  writings. 
The  Air  Force  today  continues  to  cite  North  Africa  as  the 
reason  why  control  of  air  should  not  be  delegated  to  a  ground 
commander. ^  This  then  is  why  an  understanding  of  FM  31-35 
and  the  situation  in  North  Africa  is  important  to  a  study  of 
air- ground  doctrine.  For  in  North  Africa,  there  was  to  be 
a  sharp  break  in  American  doctrine,  a  break  which  took  out  of 


Q 

°AUA,  Unnumbered  Air-Ground  Bibliography,  Letter,  Lt.  Col. 
G.C.Cdbb,  Chief,  Historical  Div.,  USAF,  to  C.0,,  399^-th  School 
Squadron,  27  Nov  1950. 

^CGSC,  Advance  Sheet,  Ri|.082-1,  Tactical  Air  Operations  in 
a  Limited  War,  1961}.,  pp.  Ll-20. 
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the  hands  of  t^e  ground  commander  an  important  weaoon  vital 
for  the  execution  of  his  mission  and  olaced  it  in  the  hands 
of  the. air  commander,  whose  primary  mission  was  not  directly 
related  to  the  ground  operations.  The  oroblems  of  air- ground 
ooerations  were  to  revolve  around  this  central  issue:  was  the 
ground  commander  to  have  an  assurance  of  closely  integrated 
air  supoort  or  was  this  suooort  to  be  a  looselv  coordinated 
system  deoendent  uoon  t^e  whims  of  an  indeoendent  fo^ce? 

A  look  must  be  taken  at  whe^e  an  air  suooort  command 
as  outlined  in  FM  11-35  fitted  into  the  concent  of  air  warfare 
at  the  time  of  the  African  camoaign.  Tve  Air  Force  doctrine 
for  emoloyment  of  air  power  was  contained  in  Training  Circular 
70,  Army  Air  Forces  Basic  Doctrine,  l6  December  19lfl ,  which 
was  later  incoroorated  i^to  FM  l-5>  Army  Air  Forces  Field 
Manual,  Employment  of  Aviation  of  the  Army.  To  achieve 
tv'e  missions  of  the  Air  Force,  aviation  for  a  theater  would 
be  formed  into  striking  forces,  defense  forces,  and  suooort 
forces.  The  mission  of  the  striking  forces  was  "to  operate 
as  strong  offensive  air  units  for  tNe  aoplication  of  air 
power.  These  forces  will  be  required  to  extend  tve  de¬ 
structive  effect  £on  strateeic  operations^.  Tactically  they 
conduct  counter  air  force  ooerations  to  stain  and  to  maintain 


Printing  Office,  16  Dec  ill). 
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forces  would  be  "to  provide  the  necessary  air  oower  in  sunoort 
of  the  operation  of  ground. . .forces . 

Counter  air  force  operations  were  to  be  conducted  princi¬ 
pally  by  bombardment  aviation  destroying  enemy  bases  and 
facilities,  while  fighter  aircraft  we”e  to  be  used  for  air 
defense  of  important  areas,  the  protection  of  other  aircraft 

in  flight,  and  the  use  of  fighter  patrols  throughout  the 

12 

area  to  locate  and  attack  hostile  aircraft.' 

FI  31-35,  Aviation  in  Support  of  Ground  Forces,  then, 
as  can  be  seen,  was  doctrine  for  the  employment  of  only  a  small 
portion  of  a  theater  air  force.  Air  Force  doctrine  envisioned 
that  air  superiority  would  be  won  bv  strong  striking  forces, 
not  the  support  forces. 

The  failure  to  achieve  air  superiority  in  the  early 
months  in  Africa  was  a  result  of:  ( 1 )  logistical  and  geograph¬ 
ical  deficiencies;  (2)  the  failure  to  emolov  the  strong 
striking  force  in  t:'e  theater  on  counter  air  missions:  and 
(3^  the  lack  of  provisions  for  integrated  air  effort,  both 
internally  and  with  other  allied  air  forces.  It  was  not 
a  result  of  ground  control  of  a  small  Portion  of  the  theater 
air  strength  for  a  short  period  of  time. 

To  show  this,  a  brief  review  of  air-ground  organization 
and  operations  in  Africa  is  appropriate.  General  Eisenhower, 
prevailed  upon  by  the  views  of  the  airmen,  established 
separate  air  units  in  Africa,  directly  res  >onsible  to  him. 


11 
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FM  1-5,  P.  5 


Ibid. ,  oars.  31-31;,  I18,  $7 
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with  provisions  for  the  coordination  of  the  British  and  American 

air  units  by  two  air  officers  on  his  staff.  A  chronological 

arrangement  of  events  after  the  landing  follows: 

JJDecMaj.  Gen.  Carl  Spaatz  anpointed  as  Acting  Deputy 
Commander-in-Chief  for  Air,  Allied  Forces,  with 
chief  duty  of  coordination  of  12th  Air  Force  and 
Eastern  Air  Command.  On  I4.  December,  General  Spaatz 
switches  heavy  bombers  from  strikes  on  air  fields 
to  strikes  on' ports;  orders  rest  for  the  hweary 
air  forces.'1^ 

E?  JanAllled  Air  Force  created,  with  General  Spaatz 

appointed  air  commander  over  12th  Air  Force  and 
Eastern  Air  Command. !*+> 

10  JanTwelfth  Air  Support  Command  designated  air  force 

contingent  for  2d  Corps,  under  command  of  General 
H.  Craig,  formerly  one  of  the  officers  responsible 
for  coordinating  12th  Air  Force  and  Eastern  Air 
Command  activities.  Twelfth  Air  Support  Command 
consists  of  two  understrength  fighter  squadrons 
and  one  light  bombardment  group. 

11  JanGer.eral  Craig  concludes  that  his  strength  is  in¬ 

adequate  to  perform  his  mission.  General  Doolittle, 
commander  of  12th  Air  Force,  approves  his  olan  to 
conserve  operational  strength.  Twelfth  Air  Suuoort 
Command  relatively  Inactive  until  18  January.1^ 

21  JanColonel  Williams  replaces  General  Craig  as  commander 

of  12th  Air  Support  Command.  This  is  the  fifth  change 
of  commanders  in  twenty- three  days.  General  Eisenhower 
unable  to  control  the  British,  French,  and  American 
forces;  turns  over  control  to  General  Anderson. lo 

22  JanGeneral  Eisenhower  decides  that  air  cooperation  is 

faulty  because  of  a  lack  of  forward  Air  Headquarters. 
Designates  Brig.  Gen.  L.  Kuter  to  establish  forward 
Air  Headquarters  to  command  12th  Air  Support  Command 
and  2q.2  Group,  to  cooperate  with  General  Anderson, 
and  to  coordinate  his  activities  with  12th  Air  Force 
and  Eastern  Air  Command.  General  Kuter* s  command 
is  in  operation  by  2$  January. 17 


"^AAF , 11,107-108.  ^Ibld. .  106-107,138.  i^Ibld. 
^Ibid. ,  113,  138;Howe,  383.  17AAF,  II,  1I4.O. 
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26  JanTwelfth  Air  Support  Command  built  up  to  110  aircraft, 
including  thirty-five  light  bombers.  Commander  con¬ 
siders  bomber  group  "ineffective  "  and  recommends 
that  it  be  withdrawn.  The  attacned  French  fighter 
squadron  had  "pitifully  inadequate  experience  in 
P-lj-O's."  Other  units  suffered  from  "low  service¬ 
ability"  or  "handicap  of  one  sort  or  another."l8 

2  FebTwelfth  Air  Support  Command  suffers  serious  losses 
as  ten  fighters  encounter  twenty  to  thirty  Stukas 
and  eight  to  ten  Mel09’s.  Five  planes  lost.  Other 
American  losses  on  succeedine  days.  "Part  of  12th 
Air  Support  Command’s  hard  going  undoubtedly  trace¬ 
able  to  the  fact  that  the  German  squadrons  operating 
against  it  had  been  strengthened  by  the  remains  of 
the  Desert  Luftwaffe  and  italian  Air  Force. "19 

7  FebGeneral  Kuter  reports  to  General  Spaatz  that  he  is 
exercising  operational  control  over  2I4.2  Group  and 

12th  Air  Support  Command. 20 

18  FebNorthwest  African  Tactical  Air  Force  created.  Air 
Marshal  Coningham  assumes  command  of  all  Allied 
tactical  air. 

During  what  period  were  the  provisions  of  FM  31“33> 
in  effect;  namely,  ground  force  control  of  12th  Air 
Support  Command  by  2d  Corps  1  Twelfth  Air  Support  Command 
remained  inactive  until  18  January.  Allied  Air  Support 
Command  under  General  Kuter  was  created  on  22  January, 
and  was  in  operation  by  25  January.  Was  the  2d  Corps 
Commander  exercising  control  over  12th  Air  Support  Command 
for  only  seven  days,  18  to  25  January?  It  is  not  clear 
just  when  General  Kuter  started  exercising  operational  control. 
At  any  rate,  it  was  not  later  than  7  February. 

Considering  the  strength  of  12th  Air  Support  Command, 
the  training  of  its  units,  the  low  operational  status,  lack 


l8Ibid. .  138- lip. .  19 Ibid..  1I4.3 - lUi+. . 

20 Ibid.,  Ilp4.-li4.5- 
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of  equipment,  maintenance  facilities,  and  suoplies,  the  absence 
of  coordination  between  the  12th  Ai^  Force,  Eastern  Air  Command, 
and  the  forward  suoport  units,  one  could  hardlv  assume  that 
the  2d  Corns  commander,  bavins'  arrived  uoon  a  deteriorating 
air  situation,  lost  the  fight  for  air  suoerioritv  during  the 
period  from  18  January  to  26  January  or  7  February  or  even 
18  February. 

The  12th  Air  Supoort  Command  reoort  of  operations  gives 
a  breakdown  of  the  sorties  by  tyne  flown  during  this  oeriod 


as  follows: 
( 1 ) Photo 


11  Jan-lli_  Feb  1$  Feb-l6  Mar  l7  Mar-9Aor 


2{  .  1% ) 


( 2) Reconnaissance  316(17.531 

(3) Escort  880  ( U-9^ ) 

(Iv)Strafe  22^(12$) 

( 6 ) Bomb  201 ( 11$) 

(6)Fighter  Sweeo  172(9»53) 

( 7 1 Miscellaneous  6 ( . 33 1 


Total 


l801 


386(273) 
6$k(k5%) 
129(133) 
79(6.5^) 
159(93) 
2o( i3i 
llaii 


30 ( .b%) 

772(1$%) 

2!98(k?%) 

2kk(k.7  %) 

957(183) 
73B(  1)1.33) 
16 ( .1) 
5155 


-::-Escort  missions  were  flown  to  escort  reconnaissance  and 
bombing  missions. 

-"--^-Percentages  are  rounded  off  fo1”  convenience.  i 

The  report  does  not  give  the  breakdown  by  individual  day, 
but  the  breakdown  used  in  the  reoort  coincides  closely  with 
the  ohases  of  the  conflict  in  Africa.  The  first  oeriod  given 
coincides  closely  wit1"1  the  oeriod  during  which  the  2d  Corns 


i12th  Air  Suoport  Command,  "Reoort  of  Ooerations," 
po.  3,  6,  8. 
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commander  exercised  control.  The  second  period  covers  the 
Kasserine  engagement  and  the  oeriod  of  buildup  following.  The 
third  period  covers  the  renewal  of  the  offensive  bv  General 
Patton.  It  can  be  seen  that  generally  there  is  no  rrreat  dif¬ 
ference  in  most  of  the  percentages  of  type  missions  flown.  What 
is  significant  is  that  during  the  first  period  12th  Air  Suooort 
Command  was  able  to  average  only  sixtv  sorties  a  day  compared 
with  an  average  of  greater  than  220  per  dav  dur Inf?  the  latter 
period.  This  was  made  possible  because  after  the  reorganisa¬ 
tion,  12th  Air  Support  Command  had  been  considerably  rein¬ 
forced  and  improved. 

T^e  report  does  not  give  a  breakdown  between  offensive 
fighter  sweeps  and  defensive  fighter  sweeps  ''air  umbrellas  l . 

Nor  does  it  indicate  how  defensive  air  patrols  over  air¬ 
fields  were  recorded.  However,  in  any  case,  fighter  sweeps 
for  the  oeriod  of  Armv  control  represented  less  t^an  10^ 
of  the  total  sorties,  hardly  a  rivid  preservation  of  an 
air  umbrella. 

Haring  the  period  of  Army  control,  12th  Air  Support 

Command  had  one  lv-ht  bomber  ?rouo  ( A- 20'  si  of  3®  Planes,  which 

the  12th  Air  Support  Commander  described  as  ineffective  and 

poorly  trained  in  all  respects,  and  which  he  recommended  be 

withdrawn.  ieanwMle ,  12th  Air  ^orce  had  two  heavy  bomber 

grouos,  one  heavy  bomber  souadron,  four  medium  bomber 

22 

grouos,  and  three  fighter  grouos.  It  would  not 

22 


CGSC-':,  60)4.6,  NP'AAF,  General  Order  No.  1,18  Feb  I4.3 
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appear  that  12th  Air  Support  Command  had  the  striking  force 
necessary  to  wage  counter  air  force  operations  to  gain  and 
maintain  control  of  the  air  as  mentioned  in  PM  1-5.  This 


striking  force  was  the  12th  Air  Force. 


Successful  orosecution  of  the  air  war  had  been  hindered 


by  a  lack  of  coordination  among  all  of  t>ie  American  and 


British  units.  T^ere  was  a  conflict  amon^  British  and 


American  air  officers  as  to  w^o  should  command  t^e  combined 
air  units,  with  the  result  that  provisions  for  complete 
coordination  were  not  completed  until  late  January,  and 
finally,  not  until  18  February.*23 

As  early  as  12  January,  General  Eisenhower  had  requested 
that  the  type  Spitfire  and  P-I4.O  then  in  use  at  the  front  be 
replaced  bv  new  models  to  offset  the  German  technical  advan¬ 
tage  in  fighters.^ 

Another  factor  which  had  reduced  the  available  fighter 
strength  in  the  forward  area  was  the  fact  that  fighter  units 
had  been  attached  to  12th  Air  Force  bomber  units  stationed 
well  to  the  rear.  When  Air  Marshal  Coningham  took  command 
of  tactical  air  in  February,  he  voiced  opposition  to  this 
procedure.  This  practice  had  made  coordination  for  bomber 
escort  easier,  but  this  specialized  use  had  prevented  their 
use  in  the  forward  areas  where  t^ey  were  sorely  needed  in  the 
battle  for  air  supremacy.  In  effect,  as  far  as  t^e  fighter 


23AAF,  II,  106,  107,  llj.7,  .169,  175-76. 

2W*  122,  169,  175-76;  AAFRH-llv,  OP.  158-59 
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force  in  Africa  was  concerned,  it  was  a  case  of  committing  it 
to  combat  piecemeal  under  the  operational  control  of  a  variety 
of  commanders.2^ 

Ports  continued  to  be  the  primary  target  of  the  heavy 

bombers  throughout  December  and  January  following  General 

Soaatz's  order  of  ip  December  assigning  orioritv  to  them. 

It  was  not  until  early  February  that,  at  the  request  of 

General  Kuter's  Allied  Air  Support  Command,  t^e  bombers 

were  shifted  to  counter  air  force  action  to  relieve  the 

26 

pressure  on  12th  Air  Support  Command. 

In  summarv,  early  air  operations  in  Africa  were  in¬ 
effective  because  of  (1)  severe  logistical  and  geograohical 
limitations,  (2)  a  failure  to  integrate  the  counter  air 
effort  early  in  the  campaign,  and  ( 1)  a  failure  to  aoolv 
the  power  of  the  12th  Air  Force  against  enemy  air  or  to 
give  12th  Air  Support  Command  sufficient  strength  to  wage 
a  counter  air  program. 

Close  air  support  was  ineffective  because  air  units  were 
not  sufficiently  trained  and  equipped  to  provide  such  support 
efficiently,  and  because  of  a  failure  of  the  Air  Force  to 
realize  that  siich  support  had  to  be  closely  integrated  with 
the  ground  operations,  ^he  reorganization  had  helped  solve 
the  problem  of  air  superiority  bv  integrating  the  efforts  of 
the  air  units,  but  it  had  failed  to  solve  the  problem  of 
effective  air-ground  operations. 
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Two  considerations  might  have  suggested  oatience  in  the 
struggle  between  air  and  ground  interests.  One  was  that  ground 
commanders,  engaged  in  large-scale  ODerations  for  the  first 
time,  showed  a  tendency  to  misuse  all  the  new  kinds  of  suoport, 
including  tanks  and  tank  destroyers.  The  same  was  equally 
true  of  air  commanders  who  had  to  revamn  formerly  held  con¬ 
victions  about  the  use  of  their  eouioment  and  weapons.  This 
was  a  tendency  which  they  could  be  expected  to,  ani  did,  correct. 
T’^e  second  consideration  was  the  failure  of  the  Air>  Force  to 
orovide  nromot  sunoort,  whether  in  the  form  of  ohotograohic  or 
vis  lal  reconnaissance  or  combat  missions.  This  oroblem  had 
to  be  resolved. . 

CLOSE  ATT?  SUPPORT- I9I4. 1  to  19k£ 

FM  100-20  limited  the  obligations  and  exalted  the  ore- 
rogatives  of  the  air  forces  with  resoect  to  the  ground  forces, 
without  stipulating  any  method  of  cooperation.  It  was  a 
theoretical  document  preoccuoied  with  questions  of  authority 
and  jurisdiction.  It  failed  to  get  dona  to  t^e  "what," 

"when,"  and  "how"  of  coooerating  to  defeat  the  enemy  on 
the  battlefield. 

FM  100-20  faithfully  mirrored  General  Montgomery's 
statements  of  orincinle  concerning  centralized  control  of 
air.  These  had  been  outlined  in  his  "Notes  on  High 
Command  in  War,"  which  had  insnired  FM  100-20.  These 
notes  were  Part  II  of  a  series.  Part  I,  oresented  a  month 
earlier,  stated: 


We  cannot  fight  successfully  on  land  without  the  closest 
cooperation  of  the  RAF. .. .Whatever  the  military  olan,  it 
is  vital  that  the  air  should  be  brought  in  from  the  start; 
it  is  not  sufficient  to  decide  on  the  olan  and  then  to  ask 
the  RAF  how  it  can  helo ... .Without  the  closest  touch 
between  Army  and  RAF  Staffs  the  coordination  of  the  air 
plan  with  that  of  the  Army  cannot  be  as  effective  as  it 
should  be,  and  in  emergency  may  well  fail.  It  involves 
the  whole  of  the  air  olan — the  emoloyment  of  the  fighter 
force  for  air  superiority  and  oroteotion  at  the  right 
time  and  place;  the  emoloyment  of  the  bomber  force  and 
the  careful  selection  of  bomber  objectives,  best  cal¬ 
culated  to  assist  the  military  aim;  and  not  least,  the 
careful  planning  of  air  reconnaissance,  without  which  the 
close  .suooort  squadrons  for  the  attack  of  ground  targets 
cannot  operate  with  maximum  efficiency. 

This  was  the  type  of  closelv  integrated  suooort  which  General 

Montgomery  had  received  at  the  battles  of  El  Alemein  and 

El  Hamma.  FM  100-20  and  Air  h’orce  practices  in  Africa 

failed  to  provide  for  this  portion  of  General  Montgomery's 


principles. 

The  independence  granted  to  the  Air  Force  by  FM  100-20 
was  to  be  carried  over  into  the  ensuing  operations.  In 
preparation  for  the  invasion  of  Sicily,  air  became  guiltv 
of  doing  what  it  had  previously  charged  ground  commanders 
with  doing;  that  is,  preoccupation  with  its  own  sphere  of 
the  war  Without  regard  to  the  whole.  Its  failure  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  joint  planning  for  the  invasion  wMle  concern¬ 
ing  itself  only  with  current  air  operations  could  have 
rssiilted  in  disaster  against  a  stronger  enemy. 


CGSC  Library,  M^OIC.73,  Gen.  F.  Montgomery,  "Notes  for 
Senior  Officers  on  the  Conduct  of  Battle,"  December  19I4.2, 
oars.  12-lk. 
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As  it  was,  the  inf lexibilitv  of  the  air  support  plan, 
which  maie  no  provision  for  on  call  or  air  alert  close  support 
missions,  Prevented  air  from  assisting  in  halting  the  German 
armor  attack  on  the  Sicilian  beachhead.  The  same  tvoe  restric¬ 
tive  and  centralized  control  was  imposed  at  Salerno,  at  Normandy, 
and  in  the  airborne  droo  in  Holland,  oreventing  a  full  real¬ 
ization  of  the  ootential  of  air  oower.  The  flexibility  of 
air  oower  was  not  being  readily  applied  to  air-ground  opera¬ 
tions.  As  a  consequence,  a  readily  available  force  could 
not  he  aoolied  against  serious  enemv  threats.  When  enemv 
air  opposition  had  been  virtually  eliminated,  tactical  air 
oower  went  begging  for  want  of  a  job. 

The  invasion  forces  at  Normandy  had  gone  ashore  with  the 
latest  and  newest  weapons  and  equipment.  They  did  not  go 
ashore  with  tv e  best  air  support.  The  records  do  not  reveal 
why  control  of  air  had  been  so  centralized  for  the  invasion. 
Perhaos  the  olan  reflected  the  views  of  General  Brereton, 
the  veteran  of  the  struggle  for  air  oower,  or  the  views  of 
General  Montgomery,  the  senior  ground  commander  for  the 
invasion,  who  had  concluded  that  centralized  control  of  the 
air  along  the  thirty  mile  front  at  El  Aleme in  was  satisfactory. 
What  ever  the  reasons  for  this  tvoe  control,  it  did  not  work 
successfully. 

The  first  concrete  sten  for  a  reconciliation  between  air 

and  rround  forces  was  taken  at  Salerno  with  the  establishment 

* 

of  the  combined  air-ground  operations  center  and  the  exchange 
of  liaison  personnel.  T>>e  other  significant  steos  in  the 
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development  of  an  effective  air-ground  system  were  (1)  em¬ 
ployment  of  ’’Rover  Joe,"  "Horsefly,"  and  forward  controller 
systems  in  the  summer  of  19M-I- ;  (2)  imorovements  in  the 
characteristics  of  the  fighter  bomber;  and  (3)  the  use  of 
armed  reconnaissance,  column  cover,  request,  and  air  alert 
systems  which,  while  not  giving  the  around  commander  control 
of  those  missions  allocated  for  his  use,  made  oossible  a 
closer  integration  of  air  effort  than  was  oossible  under  the 
preolanned  svstem  of  request.  In  effect,  success  came  with 
decentralization  of  air  cower  while  still  maintaining  the 
ability  to  regain  centralized  control.  Tactical  air  nower 
was  most  effective  when  it  was  closely  integrated  rather 
than  loosely  intecrated. 

Significant  shortcomings  in  the  air-ground  effort  were 
the  lack  of  sufficient  reconnaissance  squadrons,  a  failure 
to  develop  aircraft  for  night  ooerotions,  ani  a  failure  to 
make  a  greater  use  of  bombers  in  the  tactical  role.  These 
shortcomings  in  equioment  can  be  attributed  oartiallv  to 
the  attitude  of  the  Air  Staff,  which  minimized  the  need 
for  close  air  support.  A  rigid  emohasis  on  the  three  air 
priorities  (air  superiority,  interdiction,  and  close  suoport) 
was  largely  resoonsible  for  the  limited  use  of  bombers  in 
the  tactical  role.^® 

It  would  be  misleading  to  olace  too  much  emohasis  on  the 

^®The  attitude  of  the  Air  Staff  is  discussed  in  Greenfield, 
pp.  2-21,  27,  1x2,  53»  170;  'The  use  of  bombers  is  discussed 

in  "Effect,"  pp.  29-1+1}.. 


organization  and  techniques  described  in  the  preceding' cages 
in  an  attempt  to  determine  the  factors  which  brought  about  an 
imorovement  in  the  relations  of  air  and  ground  forces  in  the 
latter  stages  of  the  war*.  The  principal  fact  was  that  im¬ 
provement  took  dace  where  the  air  commanders  concerned  were 
willing  to  support  the  around  forces. 

The  air-ground  system  as  it  existed  at  the  end  of  the 
campaign  in  -iurooe  followed  the  general  outline  of  PM  31-35 
almost  exactly  in  all  respects,  exceot  for  the  question  of 
control  of  that  aviation  allocated  for  suooort  of  a  unit. 

The  only  real  difference  was  that  the  ground  commander  had  a 
loose  commitment  instead  of  a  firm  commitment  for  suoport. 

In  addition,  there  existed  a  system  whereby  the  total  air 
effort  could  be  coordinated,  a  subject  which  had  been  covered 
only  in  a  broad  way  in  FM  31-35*  Cooperation  was  substituted 
for  control.  Unfortunately,  coooeration  is  too  dependent 
upon  personalities. 

A  system  built  uoon  personalities  is  fragile,  and 
cooperation  is  a  tenous  thing  uoon  which  to  base  success. 

It  was  the  air  prophet  Douhet  who  wrote  that  "no  commanding 
officer  in  any  theater  of  operation  or  in  any  field  of 
ac tion. . .^should  have/  an  independent  force  coooerating 
loosely  at£itsjf  ...discretion  with  other  independent 
forces. ..  .Coooeration  is  the  weakest  form  of  coordination."^ 

29  ~~  ~  _ ~ 

Louis  Sigaud,  Douhet  and- Aerial  Warfare  (New  York: 

Putnam's  Son,  19I4.I),  p .  Iqlp . 
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What  then  can  be  said  of  the  ground  force’s  requirements 

concerning  air-ground  ooerations  at  the  end  of  the  war  with 

regard  to  quantity,  quality,  and  control? 

In  World  War  II,  U.S.  divisions  received  an  average  of 

7  close  air  suoport  sorties  oer  day  of  combat.  The  British 

on 

divisions  received  18.6.  American  divisions  in  the  Eurooean 

theater  received  an  average  of  12.5  sorties  oer  day.3^"  The 

12th  Army  Group  concluded  that  after  the  initial  rush  across 

Prance,  the  oroportion  of  air  effort  allotted  for  the  suooort 

32 

of  ground  forces  was  insufficient. 

The  comment  of  General  Bradley’s  cores  commander  sufficies 
as  testimony  to-  the  quality  of  air  suoport  at  the  latter  stages 
of  the  war.  "We  could  not  Dossibly  have  gotten  as  far  as  we 
did,  as  fast  as  we  did,  and  with  as  few  casualties,  without 
the  wonderful  air  support  that  we  have  consistently  had." 

In  commenting  on  a  letter  received  from  General  Arnold 
in  I9I4J+  which  discussed  the  question  of  control  of  airborne 
forces.  General  Brereton  wrote:  "He  General  Arnold  agrees 
with  my  opinion  that  the  airborne  divisions  should  be  assigned 
to  the  Air  Force,  permitting  one  commander  to  have  at  his 
disposal  and  direction  all  the  means  to  accomplish  the 
mission.  »3^his  principle  of  conducting  operations  was 

3<“*Briefing  of  the  President's  Scientific  Advisory  Committee 
on  the  Army's  Requirements  for  Close  Air  Support,  21  Nov  62, 
Chart  3>  cited  by  O'Connor,  p.  U. 2. 

3^0 ' Connor,  o.  29.  -32"Effect,"  o.  38. 

33Comment  by  Gen.  J.L. Collins,  "Effect,"  p.  201. 

3^-Brereton,  o.  366. 
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denied  to  the  Army  in  the  field  of  air- ground  operations. 

In  General  Montgomery’s  "Notes  on  High  Command," 
the  paragraph  following  the  one  in  which  he  gives  his  views 
on  centralized  control  of  air  states: 

The  commander  of  an  army  in  the  field  should  have 
an  Air  H.Q.  with  him,  which  will  have  direct  control, 
and  command  of  such  squadrons  as  may  be  allotted  for 
operations  in  support  of  his  army.... we  have  now 
evolved,  and  it  exists  in  Eighth  Army,  a  system  which 
enables  the  Army  to  obtain  the  fullest  air  support 
whenever  and  wherever  necessary. 3?  (italics  mine.) 

The  ground  commanders  in  World  War  II  had  asked  for  nothing 

more. 


35cGSC  Library,  M^Ol  G.73»  Gen.  B.  Montgomery,  "Notes  on 
High  Command  in  War,"  January  19ii3j  par.  8. 
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